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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by a second, by Towns. 
CoNNECTICUT, Greenw 
CADEMY AN ‘D> “HO: YUE FOR TEN 


boys. Thoroug meh prope e — for business or for 
college. ‘Absolutely healthful location and genuine home 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest references 


ven and uired. 
e! — J. H. Root, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Hartfo' 
TEELE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, No. 25 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn.— 
Location and sanitary conditions unsurpassed; a large 
and able corps of resident teachers; Pupils graduated 
or 75 repared for Smith, Vassar, or Vellesley; German 
French spoken in the family; Art Department com- 

prebensive and thorough. 

Fall term begins September 22, 1886, 
GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, 
LACK HALL LZ SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Supeseeey School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown “5 
) ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. Send f for circular. _E. H. _WILson, © 








CONNECTICUT, My stic Bridge. 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE.—A 
first-class Academy, distinguished for home, 
health, and pa end for circulars. 
J. K. Buck.iyy, LL.D 





ConNeEcTICUT, Norfolk 
WE ROBBINS SCHOOL.—A BOARD 
ing and Day School for boys. Thorough prepara- 
tion for college or business. Buildings new, appliances 
modern, location unsurpassed for health 
Address Rev. J. W. BEAcR, Prin. 





CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
STI SAC. ‘ADEM Y —A BOYS’ BOARD- 


School of —¥ highest née. 49th a begins 
Sept. ist ETTs, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


——— OF SoLinae Ww uae 
HE CEDARS, a Home and Day School for 
young ladies, reopens Oct. 1. Delightfully situated 
on Georgetown Heights. Large grounds; enlarged ac 
commuodations, iss EARLE, 1916 35th St. 


GrorGiA, Norcross 


Yigg he TE YOU 'R SONS AND DAUGH- 
_« ters at private schools. “The only schools which 
are amenable to parents for the treatment of their 
wards” THE GEORGIA yy OF LANGUAGE, Sc — > 
AND ART, Norcross, Ga., is the best equipped and m 
as —— poe school in the United 

Two ScHOOLs, Male and Female, separate and 
distinct, under one S Delightful climate, 
winter and summer. Send for catalogue. 














ILurnors, Chic: 


[ NION COLLEGE OF LAW.—The fall 
term will begin Sept. 22d. For circular H. Boorn. 


ILLINOIS, Evanston. 
ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY.— 

Rev. JoSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Sixty-seven Professors and Instructors, and over 900 
students. The University offers, in its Academic, Col- 
legiate, Theological, Medical, and Law Departments, and 
also in Oratory, Art, and Music, the highest educational 
advantages, under the most favorable influences, and at 
a moderate cost. For catalogues address the President, 
or Professor H. F. FIsk. 


MAINE, A 


ugusta 
‘if CA THARINES HALL, DIOCESAN 


President. The Rev. W. D. Martin, A.M. Rector sod 
Prin. ; 19th year opens Sept. 15. Terms $275 and #250. 
Increased advantages offered. For circulars address the 
Principal. 
MARYLAND, Bal 
DGEV ORTH B BOARDING AND DAY 
_ school for young ladies and little Mrs. H. 
Lefebvre. P15 pe al, No. 59 es Street p - 
e 25th se ear W h 
tember 17, 1886. 4 begin om Thursday, Sep- 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
[ TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.—Law 
1984 School. Seventeenth annual session, October 4, 


_ Address HENRY |). HARLAN, Sec’y. 
MARYLAND, Balt/more, 59 Franklin St. 


DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 
School for Young Ladies will reopen § qe. 
Mrs. LEFEBY: neipal. 























= P. 





MARYLAND, Catonsvi 


r A TIMOTHY'S E. NGLISH, FRENCH, 


and German Boarding and Day School for ard 
Ladies reo tember 21. Principals, Miss M 
CARTER Miss S. R. Cari ER. 





MARYLAND, Ellicott City. ; a : 
| AUPIN’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
l opens Sept. 15. For circulars address 
CHAPMAN Maurin, M.A., Principal 





MARYLAND, Lutherville, y 
F UTHERVILLE SEMINARY (NEAR 
« Baltimore) for Young Ladies. $210 per year for 
Graduating Course, board, washing, ete. Art and music 
extra. send for Catalogue. J.H. Tursxer, Prin 
MARYLAND, Reisterstown. : ; 
HE HANNAH MORE ACADEMY. 
15 miles from Baltimore (W. M.R. Ri 14 officers 
and teachers. Careful training, thorough tnstruction, 
and the influences of a quiet Christian bome tn a he some 
neighborhood. — ev. ARTHU R J. Ricu, A.M, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover 


BBOT ACADEMY FOR intend 


ladies. The fifty-eighth year opens on Thursday, 
Pet 9, For admission apply to Miss PHILENA McKEEN, 
-rine get. For circulars to W. F. Drarer, andover, 





MASSACHU setts, B Bost to 
YS ta TON UNIVE RSIT Y Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
; eee LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bost i sh) ve 
Aaeqweiezrse OF TECHNOLOG } 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 

Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. James P. 
MUNROR, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (59th Year). 
Preparation for the Mass. Institute Of Technology 
isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul 
ay. Th he location is the most attrac tive in Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI 


tute of Technology. ALBERT Hace. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. : ae 
HE THAYER ACADEM Y.—TENTH 

year begins Wednesday, September 15, L886. 
ddress J B Sewe.t, 
South Braintree. . Mass 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 18 Appian Way. 
hv, R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY AND 
Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu 
lars. 4 ddress (summer) Islesford, Me. 


MassacuuseTts, Cambridge. “Ns 
f ARVARD UNIVERS!._ *@ THI 
Graduate Department is open to , «of 


any college or scientific school of good stan, 

full information concerning fees, expenses, libra 
boratories, museums, and degrees, and for a list o. 
courses of instruction provided for 1886-7, ap ply to 
THE SECRETARY OF HARVARD COLLEGE 


Massac HUSETTS, Camoridge, Larch St. 

OME FOR BOYS. —DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than four bovs into his family, to 

fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respecta. Only one vacancy. 
Charming location, with fine tenniscourt. F. EB. ARnror, 
ae Proprietor. (Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, 

ass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfie i. 
ee ae T HILL School for Young Ladies 
pares for college, Science, Art, Music. Be autiful 


and healtntul location. Established in 1808. James ¢ 
PARSONS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro, ‘ 
LLEN HOME SCHOOL, 22 bers; $500 
a year; #4) for those under 14. References; Pro 
fessors J. M. Peirce, Harv. University: W. R. Ware, Co 
lumbia Coll.; W. P. Atkinson, Mass. Institute of Tech 
nology. Fali term h Opens Sept 15 E A ht ALLEN, 
Massacn aU SETTs, Plymouth. _ 

Vk. ANAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
i Boys. The fall term (twentieth school year) be 
gins September 22d. 1886. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Quine cy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA 
tory and boarding school for boys. Next school 
year begins 15th September, 188¢. 
For all information address 








Wri.iam Everett, Ph.D. 


CHUSETTS, S s Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
RE YLOC INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boya 44th year. Circulars 

on application. — Groner F. Mite, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS. West Rridgew 
I OWARD C “OLLEGIATE INSTI 
tute. Fomeand day achool for girls and young 
women genera Sa. Preparation for 
cae or for vanee standing in college. Reopens 
Sept 15. HELEN Mao. Pa D., Principal uate of 
Swarthmore Col 


Boston U niversity, an Newnham 
College, Cambridge, land) 





PRICE to CENTS 


MaAssacChUSeTtTs, West Newton. : 
| "EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School, ALLEN Bros, Mth year begins 
Wednesday, Sept. 15, S86. A family scho | for both 


| sexes. Prepares for college, sctentific echoola, business, 


and for an intelligent and honorable manhowt and wo 
manhood, Send for catalogue to 
Natu. T. ALL ES, Weat Newton, Masa 


Mrconroan, Orchard Lake 
ALS ALGAN MILITARY ACADEM ) 
A Select Boarding School for Young Gentiemen 
awation, thirty minutes from Detrott, and unsurpasecdt 
~ beauty and healthfulness, The courses of study are 
so arranged as to fit for active business pursvlta_and to 
ive a thorough preparation for College Spectal atten 
tion paid to practical drill in English work Uraduates 
receiving our diploma are admitted to (he University of 
Michigan, Cornell University, and the Massachusetts Lo 
stitute of Technology, without examination 
Lieut. Fo S. Strona, U.S. Army, Milltary Instructor 
Assistant Engineer A.M. Host, U.S N., Instructor tn 
Manual Training 
For Catalogues, address ol Roesrs, Supt 


New ee Portamouth 


ALT SS C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOA 
Young ae reopens Sept mat 


G. Wuirtten says: “A better, bealthier, and pe 
aS. r place tor as hool could scarcely be found in New 
England ° 


New Jenrsny, Beverly 4 
yg nk HAL. - HOROUGH 
home school for girls; varie! advantages of the 
highest order; solid culture In music, art, lasguagre 
and the classics; college course; nineteenth yeer be 
gins September 14) Por circulars address 
Miss RacHELLE Granons Hut, Principal 


New Jersey, Lawrenceville 
/ AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL,—Jotn C 
~ Green foundation Arplications for admisaton 
should be made from 3 to @ months tn advance of date 
of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of Stady 
and Calendar, and for other information, addrees 
Rev. James C. Mack engin, PRD 


New awa T re me "hg 
PENN: TON INARY. BO 
and oir. On RR, a. ay bet. N.Y. and Phila 
da. Opens Sept. 6th. Every conventence, Thorot 
eiueation. Catalogue, testimonials, letter of Dr Mccosh, 
of Princeton, ete. Taos. Has tos, DD, President 
eT vi RK, Panandaligua . 
@ Oi HLLL SCHOVL( for Boys). — Number 
so . sixteen, 8600. 
Rev James Hartrick Ler, Head Master. 


Rly vi ‘RK, Cayuga Lake, Aurora 


ate d S COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA 
dea. 





Pull rome mgt course. Music and art. 
Session begins September 1! R. 
Send for cataloguc 
Oy, ES. Prisese, D.D., Prea't 
New ¥ ORK, Garden Ciiy, Long Island 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAIN? 


i q Terms $350 per annum. Apply to 
Miss CHARLOTTE TITCOMEB, 
Principal. 


NEw Ye RK, Garden City, Long Island. 


Paul presents unusual advantages in the wy fd 
accommodations, equipment, and location. The d 

pline is firm but kind. Instruction thorough, up to the 
standani of the best school, and prepares pupils for Col 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, Military, and Naval 
Academies. Chemical ‘Laboratory complete in ita ap 
pointments. Thirteen teachers employed. For further 
partic ulars and terms, address CHARLES STURTEVANT 

me, A.B. (Harvard) ‘Head Master. 


New ¥ ORK, Manlius near Syracuse 
67 JOHN'S MILITAR } Y SCHOOL FOR 
» bo ys prepares boys for any college or for business 
Fall term begins Sept. 15, 1886. For particulars address 
Rev. J. W. Crate, Head master, Manlius, 
Rt. Rev F. D. HUNTINGTON, §.T.D., 
Visitor and Pres’t of Trustees. 
Hon. Gro. F. Comstock, LL.D., Vice-Pres’t of Trustees 


New York, Newburgh. . 
| Ss IGLAR'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For circulars, Henry W. SigLar, M.A. (Yale), Prin. 
New York, New Hartford. 
RS. A. M. COLLIER’S COUNTRY 
4 Home and oe School for Young Girls from 
6to16. Motherless children, and those whose parents 
are abroad, tenderly cared for. Open the entire year. 


New York Crtv, 51 W. 52d St. 
] RS. ].A.GALLAHER’S SCHOOL FOR 
4 Young Laaies reopens Oct.4. A thorough French 
| education. Highest standard in English and claseical 
| studies. German Drawing. Specia attention to pri 
| mary classes. a 


New York«K, Ny 
VE SEMINARY FOR GIRLS— 


ted to 25 boarding pupils. Thorough train- 
oe . 4 Careful attention to 





ing. English, Music, Languages 


health, morals, manners. RS. LMOGENE BERT HOLF, Prin. 


td CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 


nt 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Cunada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the swbscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NaTIoN.”” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. roy 
(No deviation. } | lines, 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. ‘oa 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with — 
chotce of page, $27. eed 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
choice of position, $80, \— 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or _ 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where — 
positions are not specified, advertisements are — 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|_— 
der of size, the largest at the top. \——s 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or) vt 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — 
Sonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent, Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,900 co- 
pies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 
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Paris of J. G. Sear, 8 ak des Capu- 
cines; and in London of F. Stevens, 4 Trafal. 
gar gag Geo Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H. F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand, 
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on page t. 
New York, Poughkee 
IVERVIEW MCADEM Y.—Prepares for 
College and he Government Academies, for i. 
ness and Social relatio’ 
Thorough Military Instruction. Springfield Cadet R:- 
fles. BISBEE & A=. 








New Yor, 8 
LF VEA Ux. "COLLEGE. — —A story 
cmd. WiLvRED W Moeno, eM Prost President. 
New Yorg, S 


yracuse. 
RS. C. M. WILKINSON’S HOME 
School for Giris.— aged strictly limited. School 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15, 1886. 


Pyenrama, West Philadelphia, No. 4112 Spruce 
Street. 


ISS GORDON’S ENGLISH AND 
French Boarding and oo School for Youn 
Ladies.—Superior Musical advan Resident Frenc 
Teacher. Number of boarders limited to 12. 


RHODE IsLaND, Provide 
RIENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, 
R. I. Next term begins September 8t th. 
It is an agreeable home, with the most approved in- 
structors. 
For catalogue add: 





ress 
AUGUSTINE JONES, A.M., Principal. 





TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
NGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
Vanderbilt University. Thorough Courses in Civil 
Mechanical, and Mining Engineering (Annual Fees $65) 
and in Manual Techn cov (Free). stoustve facilities’ 
Session pain Sept. 14. Address WiILs WILLIAMs, Bursar’ 





New York, Tarrytown. 
E OME INSTITUTE. — BOARDING 
and me. school oe By ng ladies and Uttle girls. 
Reopens 6. MetcaLF, Principal. 


New York, U 
RS. PIA TTS SCHOOL for YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next school year ns Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be e early. 


NorTH rT, Oxford. 
ORNER SCHOOL—SCHOOL FOR 
boys with militar x ization in one of the 
healthiest | parts of North Terms for — and 
tuition per scholastic year, $300. L for catalogu 
and J.C 5. Hoawen. 











OnI0, Athens. 
HIO UNIVERSIT Y.—THE RECENT- 
ly established department of Ped: (only one in 
the State) will go into operation at the “yg of the 
Fall term, September 7. For particulars write to 
Pres. CHas. W. SUPER, Athens, O. 
Onto, Cincinnati, No. 166 West Seventh St. 
ISS STORER AND MISS LUPTON 
will reopen their school September 22, 1886. 
They aim to give a good general education, or to prepare 
fay anda ls for the Harvard examipatton or any college open 
wom 








Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hilis. 
Ms NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
lish and French Family and Day School Sept. 
28, 1886. ere are special classes for thuse entering for 
a limited time and a full course fitting for college ex- 
aminations. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem 
EPARATORY SCHOOL FOR LE. 
high University.—Recommended by Robert A. Lam- 
bertoa, L.D, President of Lehigh University. in 
pares bivers one 0 e 
most pares young men fo Tnetitutions of the Hast, and so 
richly endowed that it offers free tuition to all. 
Apply to ULRICR, Ph. hee 








cipal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn M 
RYN MAWR COLLE: GE.—A College for 
Women.—Offers courses for graduate and under- 
grate students in Sanskrit, Greek ~_ a 
English, French, Old a Ital » -—— _~* 
man, including Gothic and Old Geaman, istory, Po- 
litical science, Chemistry, Biology, and Botany. Instruc- 
tion given in in Philosophy and Physics. Well-equipped la- 
| ny ries, G: * nasi, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus. 
For Program address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chelten Hills, Shoemakertown. 
WHELTENHAM ACADEMY, — Situated 
on Chelten Hills, = ll miles from Philadelphia. 
The sixteenth annual sessi begins September 15th. 
Fine buildings, extensive grounds, & gymnasium, military 
drill. Boys prepared for e or business. 
For catalogues, with full iculars, apply to 
Rev. Sam’L CLEMENTS, D.D., 
Or Rev. Ricn’p L. HOWELL, P. O. so a Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery C 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YO UNG LA- 
dies.—The fourth year of this School (known for 
thirty-three 7 -t ey Street Seminary) wiil open 
Wednesday — = t Ogontz, the spacious country 
seat of Jay Cooke pone Philadelphia. 
For circulars, address the PRINCIPALS, as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
and Oratory, Philadelphia. Aims to make natural 
elegant, and forcible Readers and Speakers. janee and 
experienced staff of teachers. Diplomas and degrees. 
Fourteenth year begins | Sept. 27th. Send for catalogue, 
PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. 
RS, WALTER D. COMEGYSand Miss 
Bell’s English and French Bosstins and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 2 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
NV, ISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 


PaseaeLvante, Philadelphia, 50th and Woodland 


venue. 
HE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia.— 
The next year will begin Sept. 16. Complete ee A 
thorough work; sound learning, manliness, earn 
rituality cultivated in students. . and pom ell 
ate courses. New, ——" uilding ; new chapel. 
Address the Dean, he Rev. EDWARD T. BARTLETT. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarth 
S ‘WARTHMORE COLL EGE.— — Opens = 
Month. 1. Thirty minutes from Broad St. 

elp! Under the care of Friends, but all 
i Partito’. Full college course for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. Also a Manual Train- 
ing oad 0 Prepesatery School Healthful” location, large 
For cate ew and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
or partic 


Cc 
atalogue = ee | WARD H. GILL, A. M., Pres’t. 























NNESSEE, Nashville. 
ANDER Siig UNIVERSITY, 
Nashville, Tenn.—Seven departments: Literary 
and ‘a , Sagmnecrng on ~~ Manual Technology, Law 
acy, Medicine, Dentis Free tuition 
in Bibl Bibl cal aa technical  aaperv ts. Catalogue sent free. 


VE ERMONT, Rutla 
NGLISH MVD “CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
sz A Beaqiagent 4 i A school fitting nage and girls 
for college. The department for a limited num- 
ber of girls only. special courses for hoa pupils 
in literature, languages, and science. ress 
Miss JOSEPHINE . CLARK, Prin., 





or 
aa HARRIET E. PaGE, Matron. 





Viren, Lexin: 
ASHING TON. AND LEE UNIVER- 
sity, Lexington, Va. 
Instruction in the usual academic studies and in the 
professional schools of LAW and ENGINEERING. 
Session opens Sept. 16. 
Address 


G. W. C. LEE, 
President. 





Vireinia, Lexington. 
IRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 
is in full and successful operation, and supplies 
its enla course of systematic instruction at a cost 
much below that of institutions of like grade in this 
country. For Catal e address 
RANCIS a SMITH, Superintendent. 


ENGLAND, Brighton. 
A NGLO-GERM4AWN AND FRENCH 

Educational Home for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men.—Superior advantages and careful Christian train- 
ee — qualified and pen = oh ad Princel- 

For references and peer tus, add: 

PRINCIPALS, ¢ Montpelier cre resce 
righton, E mes. 








Teachers. 
GENTLEMAN SPECIALLY WELL 


prepared, and a successful teacher of Higher 
Mathematics in college and university, seeks a new posi- 


tion. Best of references given. 
Address “A. A.,” care Nation. _ 
GRADUATE AND Ph.D. OF HAR- 


vard, who has studied in Germany and has tra- 
velled for six months in Italy and Greece, desires a posi- 
tion as teacher of Greek or Latin in a college or in a good 
school in New England. Has hada — 8 experience as 
iustructor in one of the principal universities. 

dress X., care of Little, Brown & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
Boston, Mass. 


GRADUATE OF VA, MIL. INSTI- 

tute and A. M. of Indiana State University desires 

& position as Prof. of Mod. Languages in some college or 

pene Has spent 344 yrs. in Europe in the study of 

rench, and Spanish. Attended Univ. of Berlin, 

Collége de France, and holds certificates in those lan- 
guages from an [nstitution at Paris. Address 

J. MERCER Patton, Bentivoglio P.O. 
Albemarle County, V irginia. 


‘A. HARVARD PH.D. WOULD LIKE 

oné or more pupils to prepare for the University 
entrance examinations in mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, and German or French. Best. references given. 
Terms moderate. Cc. C. C., care of Nation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


OHN W. DALZELL, PRIVATE TU- 
SJ tor, 15 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass. 


“CITUATION WANTED.—BY A GRA- 

duate of the University of Vermont, with experi- 

ence in the work of a college library, a sition as tutor 

or instructor in or near New York. Good references 
furnished. Address X. Y., Williston, Vt. 


ANTED—A GENTLEMAN OF EX- 
perience in the care and instruction of boys 
wishes to take two or taree into his family for the com- 


ing school year; references given. Address 
wes 4 M., Quincy, Mass. 


ANTED, BY A LADY, A SITUA- 

tion to teach German and History in a College 

or School of the higher rank. t of references fur- 
nished. Aadress K. H. L., Ellington, Conn, 

aN sae —POSITION AS TEACH- 


r by a young lady, a graduate of the State Nor- 
Cawe z Address A. A., care of Rev. J. 





























mal School, —_. L 
Mcllwaine, Plattsburgh, N. a 


'ANTED. — PROFESSORSHIP OF 
French and German in this Bye or pwd 

abroad by a gentieman who has 
4 urope, Lausanne and Paris for L.. Un versities 
of Tuebingen and Goettingen for German. Seven years’ 
experience in this country, and twice (3 years) 


as private tutor and travelling | as Nation New 3 York, 
’ 
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The Nation. 





School Agencies. 


L ROCKWAY TEACHERS AGENCY, 
i Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 
dents. de teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Sout ern States for ensuing year. 


= SHOOL AGENC Y.—Oldest and best known 
in the United States. Estab’ ‘d 1855. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East lith St., , New York. 


WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 

ers. Circular free. 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Wants. 


HARVARD GRADUATE WISHES 
a position as librarian, or assistant in a library. 
Address A. H., care Nation. 


ARTS.—BOARD AND RESIDENCE, 
in the family of a French medical man. Best Ame. 
rican references. Terms $40 per month. Address 
Me. EDWARDS, 
330 Rue Saint Jacques, Paris. 























BRADFORD ACADEMY. fz: 

« education of 
young women. uilvings unsurpassed for comfort and 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general courseof study ; 
also, preparatory and optio al. New gymnasium, music, 
aud art rooms, astronomical observatory and chemical 
\aboratory. a re con, petent teachers. Year com- 
mences Sept. 7 For circulars and admission, app'y 
to MISS ANNIE . JOHNSON, Principal; for expense® 
do J. D. KINGSBU RY, ‘Creasurer, Bradford, Mass. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED in the WORLD— 
100 instructors, 2,005 students last year. Thorough in- 
struction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and — 
gan tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ge 
man, and Italian Languages, english branches, Gymnes- 
tics, ete. Tuition, — board and room with steam 
pee and electric li ght, $45 to $75 per term. FALL TERM 

— Sept. 9, 18! For Illustrated Calendar with full 
: — address E. TouRJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., - 
on, Mass. 


Tuition for Harvard and Ox- 
ford in New Hampshire. 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 

Dr. Hum ~» ys is now’reading with ewe pupils—one a 
candidate UNIOR CLASSICAL HONORS next year, the 
other for ENTRANCE in June—at Mt. VERNON, N. H.,’and 
he can take charge of one more. Address to him at Co- 
nant Hall, Mt. Vernon, N. H. 








Curreys Library Catalogue 
and Index. 


This is a blank book intended for use in collections not 
exceeding 1,500 titles. It is arranged so that any book 
can be entered under title of work and author’s name. It 
is handsomely bound in half morocco, in one volume 
quarto (634x844 in.), with index at the back and printed 
headings and rulings for proper description of every 
work, and made of the finest linen paper. It will be 
mailed post-paid to any address on receipt of $2.50 by the 
publishers. 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


146 Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


Comte de Vogiié. Le scientifique de 
2.5 VYAmour du a 








De Campou. Un Em- err 1.75 
pire qui croule....... 1.25 Fleuriot. De Fil en 
Dostoievsky. Souve- [ GRRE: 75 
=< de la Maison des ue. Les Voleurs de 
pdeeehebhenechens 1.25 Locomotives ......... 1.25 
De Witt, L'Invasion Claudin. Le Mariage 
russienne en Hol- de la Diva.......... 1.25 
ande en 1787......... 1.25 Halév 3 Coups de 
Thureau-Dangin. His- foudre, édition illus- 
toire de la Monarchie trée, sur vélin........ 4.20 
Ge Juillet ...... ..... 2.75 Villiers de Lisle, Adam. 
Mandat-Granery. Dans L’Amour Supréme.. 25 
les Montagnes Ro Vasili. La société de 
RT St. Pétersbourg. 
Loti. Pécheur d’lIsl- Grand suceés ....... 2.10 
Bins 6:4t5ctewniensas 1.25 Morel. Mr. X,del'Aca- 
Sales. Jeanne de Mer- démie Francatse 1.25 
Se 1.25 Richard. Salon Mill. 
—— Mme. Ville. taire de 1886,en 12 
cee mh Aeciadaiatiiatiniaeaes 1.25 livraisons, tllustrées. 
vi loaeat: Diction- publication de luxe, 
naire historique et grand succés.........10.80 


All orders for Snqartations poems and carefully at- 
tended to. Send for our mch and German Cata- 


THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


333 & 335 FourTH AVENUE 
New YORK 


STAINED AND Mosaic GLASS 








LOUISC. TIFFANY 
Pres’t and Art Director 
JOHN DUFAIS 
Secretary 


PRINGLE MITCHELL 
Vice-Pres't and Manager 

JOHN CHENEY PLATT 
Treasurer 





THE > 
REMING- 
TON 


STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 


is used universally by the writer, the clergyman, 
the lawyer, and the business man, and by every 
one who has much writing to do. A pricelist 
will be mailed on application. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
Madison, near Wabash, Chicago, U. S. A. 
(Fully Warranted.) 








The Acropolis of Athens. 


A selection of 13 views from the negatives of W.J 
Stillman, enlarged by the Autotype Company of London 
to about 14x18 inches, will be sent, postpaid, for $15 to 
any address in the United States. These views have re- 
ceived the commendation of the highest archwological 
authorities, including Pr ofessor Michaelis, and, as photo- 
graphs, received the medal of the Photographic Society 
of Great Britain at their last exhibition, Orders may be 
sent with remittance to W. P. Garrison, Nation office, 
New York. The price named is EXCLUSIVE of any duty 
that may be exacted by the postal customs. Examples 
may be seen at the office of the New York Evening Post, 
New York. 





Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 


Publishers, 3388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


Ee § G. FRANCIS, 17 ASTOR PLACE, 
Y., dealer in valuable new and old books. 
Rare ok c tiles second hand books. 
Foreign — imported to order. 





Bookbinding in any style carefully attended to. 
Catalogues, Issued from time to time, forwarded to any 
address, 





RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. 
Reprinted from the Nation, and tn some measure 
supplying the place of the first two volumes of the paper, 
now very os, — 12mo, price $1.50. Sent post- 


paid, on recet, 
-_ HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 





V YES Fitted with Pate so Glasses, Field, 
nd Marine, and ( 1 Telescopes, Micro- 

scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
nw W aLpsTers, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 


Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840 


“4 TALOGUE 22,0f COMMON EVER Y- 
day books and pamphieta, from 1 to 300 years old, 


that can be had anywhere (except when you want ’em) 
ready. A.S ec CLARK, 34 Park Row. 











logues. Full line of Italian books in stock. 
BRENTANO BROS., 5 Union Square, N. Y. 


“ERMAN SIMPLIFIED. aineetly pres. 
J tical 12 Numbers, 10 cents each. Prospectus 
Prof. A. Knoflach, 140 Nassau St., New York. 





ili 


R. L. STEVENSON'S 


Greatest work, 





“touched with 


genius,” “fascinating to the 
Old boy as well as to the 
young.” 


Treasure sland: 
A Story of Pirates and the 
Spanish Main. With [llustra- 
tions. Paper covers, 50 cents ; 
Cloth, $1.00. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


A NET 
SIX & INCOME 


FROM DERENTURES OF THE 
FIDELITY LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF STORM LAKE, IOWA CASH CAPITAL, 81i0.au 
These are regular coupon bonds, @4*) and $1.08) each, 


running five to ten years semiannual tnferest, and «ee 
cured by real estate mortgages deposited with the 


METROPOLITAN TRUST OOMPANY, 
of New York, at whose office interest and principal are 
payable. For pamphiet and further particulars: address 


WILLI AM G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau St. New York 


 . Wo, 


IssvK COMMERCIAL axnp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


For use in 


BROTHERS & CO. 


S Watt STRERT, 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD, 


Back Numbers of “ The 
Nation.” 


In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers : 

An incomplete set of the Nation has little ce no market 
value. Partial seta, bound and unbound, are always ob- 
tainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and do 
not command high rates, the bindings generaily count- 
ing for nothing. Volume L. has readily brought $10 and 
upwani when complete, but will bring very little in pro- 
portion if a single number is missing. Volumes II. and 
ILL. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the first. 


Complete seta, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
#100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas- 
ing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For num- 
bers more than a year old purchasers are referred to ¥r. 
J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., New York, dealer in back 
numbers of periodicals, who can frequentiy supply 
them, having purchased. a few years ago, a large quan- 
tity from the publishers. Mr. A. 8. Clark, 34 Park Kow, 
also has a stock on hand. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell num 
bers or volumes more than a year old, and can only re- 
commend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a dealer, 
or to advertise in the Nation. 

(Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. comprising 
the last half-year. Two volumes per year have since been 
issued, Vol. XLII. comprising the first half-year of 1886.) 


CHOOE BOOKS BOUGHT, SOLD, EX- 
nged. Send list of any you have to dispose of, 
giving — a. date of copyright or edition, 
ANDERSON Sc ceeer, Book Co., 
6 and 68 Duane Street, N.Y. 


A/a: SH & PIERCE, 8 NASSAU oes 
l N. Y., Booksellers. Local History, Genea 








First American Editions, Old and Scarce Books itn ain de: 
partments. Catalogues sent on application. 









lv 


Scribner | & “Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





NEW HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
Eighty-five Years of Insh 
History. 
(1800-1885.) 


By W.J.O’NEILL DAUNT. With Note by Lady 
FLORENCE DIXIE, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. $7.50. 





MARTIN TUPPER’S AUTOBLOUWRAPHY. 


MY LIFE AS AN AUTHOR. By Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S., author of 
*Proverbial Philosophy,’ etc. With a Portrait 
of the Author. 8vo, cloth extra, $5.60. 


“ Mr. Tupper has done well to accede at last to 
the request so often made to him that he should 
~ tell tne story of his career and works. There is no 
better known man in the whole English-speaking 
world; his prose and verse have been translated 
into many languages; and the book whicn he has 
now publisbed under the title of * My Life as an 
Author ’ is certain to be largely read in many quar- 
ters of the globe. . . . An admirable photo- 
graph of the author forms the frontispiece.”— 

Globe. 

THROUGH the KALAHARI DESERT: A 
narrative ot a journey with gun, camera, and 
note-book to Lake N’Gami and back. By G. 
A. Farini. With map and 44 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


ABOUT THE THEATRE: ESSA YS AND 
STUDIES. By William Archer, author of 
*English Dramatists of To-day,’ etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

A HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

From the Earliest Times to the Present. By 
W.S. Rockstro. 8vyo, cloth, $6.00, 


NATURAL CAUSES AND SUPERNA- 
TURAL SEEMINGS. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D., LL.D. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $2.40. 

GOOD QUEEN ANNE; OR, MEN AND 
MANNERS, LIFE AND LETTERS IN ENG- 
LAND’S AUGUSTAN AGE. By W. H. Da- 
venport Adams, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 
$9.00, 


THE CHRONICLES OF CRIME; OR, 
NEW NEWGATE CALENDAR. Being a se- 
ries of memoirs and anecdotes of notorious 
characters who have outraged the laws of 
Great Britain from the earliest period to 1841. 
By Camden Pelham. Embellished with fifty- 
two engravings, from original drawings, by 
“ Phiz.” Just ready, 2 vols., thick 8vo, cloth, 
$6.00, 

THE PLEASURES, DANGERS,and USES 
OF DESULTORY READING. By the Earl of 
Iddesleigh (Sir Stafford Northcote), Lord Rec- 
tor of the University of Edinburgh. Elzevir 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


LORD LINDSA V’SSKETCHES OF THE 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN ART. By the late 
Lord Lindsay (Earl of Crawtord and Balcar- 
res), New Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
$9.00. 

“It would be difficult to find a wiser, more cul- 
tured, and sympathetic guide through the intricate 
labyrinths of this early period. We cannot take 
leave of these volumes without a renewed acknow- 


ledgment of their delightful charms.’’— Literary 
World. 





The Nation. 


“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 


nal intercourse.”"—R. W. Emerson. 


““Tmay say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 





Bohn’s Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archeology, Philosophy, Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of meference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or #2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 
sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application, 





The following works are recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 
are sold separately : 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 VOI8..........:escs008 1,40 each. 
BACON’S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL WORKS, 2 vols. ...$1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. (Napier). 6 vols. $1.40 each. 


BURKE’S WORKS AND LIFE. 9 vols... ... 1.40 each. 
BURNS'’S LIFE. By Lockhart..............0+0 1,40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols... .... 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 Vols............00+- 1.40 each. 
DEFOE WORKS. F WOR. ccccccccccceccscccese 1.40 each. 
GIBBON'’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 14 VOIB... .ccccccesscccses 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols,............+. 1.40 each. 
REGRETS T SE WEREE. OOO oc ccccccccccccccce 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 Vol8..........0000+ 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, BC.....cccccccccccccscccs 1.40, 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 65 vols........... 1.40 each, 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 8 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 


Long and Stewart). 4 vols................585 1.40 each. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 WOM. .....0.ccccccees 1.40 each. 
VASARIS LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6 vols.. ......... 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S(Mme, D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA, 2 vols 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
PRIRARCITD QO a Ges vc cccecsscccccsecccces 2.00, 
MANZONT’S BETROTHED.( promessi Sposi). 2.00. 
Fe ere es © Wis coccccccacccaceacsses 2.00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA’'S CHIEF WORKS. 2vols.......... 2.00 each. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 

ike séedasenscanedeamacaciuaibed $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols.............. 2.00 each. 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER'’S MAN- 
es WN ccadeccccccoccctdcurd $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of 


Musical Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


4 


743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





[Number 1099 
NOTABLE NOVELS. 
THE LATE MRS. NULL. 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Author of ‘ Rudder Grange,’ etc., etc. 
1 vol,, 12mo. $1.50. 





Mr. Stockton’s first novel has received the most 
cordial and undivided praise from the critics as 
well as from novel readers, and already four large 
editions have been sold in America and England. 
A book about which every one is talking. 


From the Cen ury for Ju y: 

**Mrs. Null’ certainly proves that he is perfect- 
ly at home in the region of novels, . . . The 
author’s deepest and broadest work.” 


FACE TO FACE. 
BY ROBERT GRANT. 
1 vol., 12mo. $1.25. 


“Those who approach it for entertainment 
will enjoy its satire; its admirably managed plot; 
its dramatic impulse and movement. Those who 
read it for literary quality will not fail to appre- 
ciate the art which underlies its construction, and 
which adds to its fine and mobile style a singular 
artistic effectiveness; but no one will lay it down 
witbout some freshened anxiety for the future, 
and some clearer understanding of the struggle 
into the heat of which civilization is irresistibiy 
moving. It is a story which ought to be read and 
pondered by all thoughtful people.”—The Chris- 
tian Union, 


KIDNAPPED: 


Being the Memoirs of the Adventures of David 
Balfour in the year 1751; written by himself, 
and now set forth 

BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


“Beyond a doubt Mr. Stevenson's best work.” — 
Portland Advertiser. 








“The most popular book of the hour.’’—Boston 
Beacon. 


** While copies of * Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ’ are 
sold at the rate of a thousand each week, another 
book by Mr. Stevenson appears which deserves an 

ual success. . . . r Stevenson is possessed 
of the happy faculty of telling the most thrilling 
tales of sea dogs, pirates, fights,and murders ina 
wholesome way. so it is still possible tor one’s 
nerves to be drawn to the tightest tension without 
doing the smallest moral injury.”—Washiugton 
Capital. 


THE 22D THOUSAND 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


is ready. Two editions. 
PAPER, 25 CENTS; CLOTH, $1.00. 





*The Midge’ is so delightful and fresh that many 
will want to put her in the same corner with * Mrs, 


~~ THE MIDGE. 


1 vol., 12mo. $1.00. 


“Of the author’s wit of phrase or expression 
there is of course abundant manifestation ... 
*The Midge’ is simpiy delightful. She isa precious 
littie piece. The character is capitally true, and 
the hfe,in all its singular surroundings, is most 
entertaining.” — N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 22, 1886, 


The Week. 


Tue vote of the House in favor of the Morri- 
son resolution to reduce the surplus in the Trea- 
sury would be direful if there were any reason 
to believe that it was taken with a serious pur- 
pose. There is very little expectation that the 
Senate will concur in it, and it is quite cer- 
tain that the President will veto it if it ever 
reaches him. Sixty-three Republicans voted 
with 146 Democrats to pass the measure, 16 
Democrats and 49 Republicans voting against 
it. The division illustrates once more the de- 
praved tendencies of the Democratic party 
in the view they take of the public finances. 
A depreciated currency and a bad state of 
the public credit are what they most de- 
sire and strive for. The most bitter 
charge made by Senator Beck in his rav- 
ing speech against the financial policy of 
the Administration was, that this policy bad 
carried the premium on the 4 percent. bonds 
up to 28 per cent. Genuine Democracy, ac- 
cording to Beck and his kind, would 
bring the bonds down to 75, and 
make the public securities the most pre- 
carious form of investment. There are 
several ways to bring about this happy state of 
things. The most effective would be to 
stop paying the interest, or to pay it 
in money worth only fifty cents to the 
dollar. By a series of judicious experi- 
ments, beginning with the Morrison reso- 
lution, it is possible to get rid of all premium 
on the bonds, and, when this is done, it will be 
possible to get the financial issue before the 
people in such a way that they can vote 
upon it, as they did in Ohio in 1875. 
This was supposed to be the most rotten State 
in the Union as regarded the issue of ‘‘soft 
money,” and the Democrats seized the oppor 
tunity to denounce the specie resumption 





act and to reélect ‘‘old_ Bill Allen” 
on that particular issue. They were 


soundly thrashed, losing their whole State 
ticket, but the lesson they learned was of little 
value. They have always held to the idea that 
the people are at heart dishonest, and that their 
natural tendency is to repudiate their debts. 
The party has been kept in order by the State 
of New York mainly, by the Tildens, 
Seymours, Mannings, Clevelands, Hewitts, 
and a few others, whose influence has been out 
of proportion to their numbers. If the time 
shall ever come when a test vote can be taken 
by the whole country on some issue involving 
a high or a low state of the public credit, 
unembarrassed by other questions—if the ex- 
periment of 1875 shall ever be repeated on a 
national scale—the result will, we are sure, be 
as crushing to all the partisans of depreciated 
money as it was in Ohio eleven years ago. 





The Journal of Commerce is quite right in 
saying, apropos of the Morrison resolution to 
reduce the surplus, that 


‘‘ there will be no trouble about the pile of silver 
in the Treasury until the balance of trade}turns 








against this coun‘ry, ani specie is more largely 
wanted for export. ‘‘he moment that it be 
comes difficult to obtnin goll at par on a bank 
check, then this metal will sell at a premium, and 
after that the music will begin, But as long as a 
bank check is payable in either at the «ption ot 
the holder,there will be no ‘inarcial di-turoance * 
The efforts of Secretary Manning Lave ben 
wisely directed to the accumulation of such s 
surplus that an ordinary turn in tlhe for-ign 
exchanges would not bring on the si'ver ensis, 
or, as the Journal has i', cause the music to bx 

gin. His reasons were fully ond very strongly 
stated in his reply of March 2 to the Bland 
resolution. The question whether the surplis 
ought to be large or small is an administr.tive 
question, and the answer is necessarily zov 

erned by the course of events from month to 
month and from day to day. This view 
seems to be taken by Senater Allison 
of lowa, who is quoted by the World as spying 
that only thirty qillions can Le d’sburyed un 


der the Morrison resolution before Congress | 


reassembles, and that if it is found to be dan 
gerous, it can be repealed! Quite true 
It is related of Daniel Webster that once. 
when informed that a certain” promissory 
note of his was due, he said with great firm 
ness, ‘* Let it be paid.” Certainly it can be re 
vealed. So also can the Allison two-millions- 
per-month silver bill be repealed. We suspect 
that Senator Allison would be glad to tind bim 
self in a Congress minded to repeal it 


The 7riiune publishes the new extradition 
treaty in tull, and is apparently so pleased 
with ‘* the beat ” thus achieved, that it approves 
of it, though well knowing it to be the work of 
a Democratic Administration. There is nothing 
in the text of the treaty, however, which was 
not already known. Mr. Phelps sends with it 
an explanatory letter to the Secretary of 
State, which shows how little there is to 
explain. Four new offences--manslaughter, 
burglary, embezzlement or larceny, and ma 
licious injuries to property whereby life shall 
be endangered—are added to the extraditable 
list. Persons already convicted of offences are 
made extraditable, as well as persons sim 
ply charged with them. And, finally, the 
United States surrenders its claim to try per 
sons for offences other than those for which 
they have been surrendered, on which the two 
countries have long disputed. Without this 
surrender, in fact,no new extradition treaty was 
possible, as an act of Parliament of 1870 pro 
hibits such treaties with any Power which does 
not guarantee that extradited persons shall not 
be tried for crimes other than those for which 
the extradition was demanded. Dynamiters 
are made extraditable—that is, a man who 
did some blowing up in England, 
and got away to this country, could 
be demanded of our Government, but 
not of course a man who planned in this 
country an explosion in England, but stayed 
here. The rule that every man must be tricd 
in the country in which he commits his 
crime remains unchanged. Pol tical offenders 
are left as secure as tuey ever were, 
and the tera “political” as applied to 
offences jus: as vague. All defaating 





bankers now in Canada are safe, Lut senld 
the treaty be ratified, future defaulters will be 
placed in a position of great embarrassmcnt 


selecting a place of refuge, 





The Pres'dent’s warning to the office elders 
against ‘the use of their eMelal pesiticrs in 
viempts to control political movements in the r 
‘ocatities,” was, we believe, called forth bv the 
Ind’'ana gathering of postmasters and collec 
If this bad boen 


allowed to pass, we shou'd uncoubtcad’y have 


tors two cr three weeks are, 


seen a swarm of Democtratte officials in the po 
litical fleld this fall working like be avers for 
the purty, in the old Repubhein fashion Ut 
is none too soen to check the practice, and t 
point out that the partisanship of an offles 
ho'der can hardly fail to be 
publicly displayed. The reason of this fe, as 


‘oft sive if 
the President dcclares, that office holders are 
the agents and not the masters of the peop! 

Phat is to sav, their salaries are paid by the 
whole bedy ef taxpayers, ard not by the tax 


pavers of one party only Leotr duties, foe, 
bring them in contact, not with the memix rs of 
their own party only, but with the mem? crs of 
all partics. The rotion that some of them 
have that they ‘‘get their bread ond but 
ter” from the party. in 
mistike They mt it from the peopte of the 
United States 


pearance at primartes or conventions they carry 


power, is a sad 
Whenever th vy make their ap 


with them whatever weight) or autlLority their 
office gives them. ard thev therefore use the 
office aga’nst some of their cmplovers, More 

over, Whenever thev take the stump or draw 
up a party platform, they almost necessarily do 
more or less ‘“arraigning " of their political 
opporents, They cannet confine themselves 
to‘ pointing with pride’ to the doings of their 
own side, They must necessarily also ‘view 
ether side 

This Jeads them insensibly often, but inevitably, 
to drawing ¢readful pictures of the morale, 
manners, and designs of one-balf their em 
plovers. They often have to describe a full 
moiety of those who pay their salarics as 


with alarm” the coings of th 


a corrupt cang of conspirators against the 
national safety and welfere, and Lave to paint 
the leading men of the other party as a collec 
tion of knaves and blockheads, whom no pru 
dent man would trust round the corner 





We are bound to say, that we should 
have been glad to see the President’s order 
a little more peremptory in its terms. We 
could wish he had substituted the word 
‘‘must " for the word ‘‘should,” throughout 
the warning, and that instead of saying that 
‘‘the use by officials of their positions to 
compass their selection as delegates to politi 
cal conventions is indecent and unfair,” he 
had said that ‘‘the appearance of any office 
holder as a delegate at any political convention 
will be taken as, ipso facto, a resignation of his 
oflice.” This would go to the root of the 
matter. The truth is, indeed, that if the 
President would dismiss even one conspicuous 
Democratic office-hold r, either for partisan 
activ.ty or for evasion or violation cf the Civil 





Service Law, he would not need to exhort 
office-holders at all. One application of the 
guillotine would do the work of a whole vol- 
ume of homilies and warnings. 





Acting-Secretary Fairchild has done an ex- 
cellent thing in dismissing the chief of a divi- 
sion and two clerks in the Treasury for an at- 
tempt at fraudulent evasion of the Civil-Service 
Rules. The chief had been instructed to 
prepare examination papers for promotion 
among his subordinates, and he furnished the 
questions in advance to two of the clerks who 
were to compete. They were caught, however, 
and summarily decapitated. They ought, be- 
sides this, to go to jail with their heads under 
their arms. But how much more effective this 
will be in preventing such things than warn- 
ings or exhortations against fraud, on paper. 





The Senate has passed with amendments the 
Oleomargarine Bill, We have had little doubt at 
any time that it would pass, for, though all the 
argument is against it, the organization in favor 
of it is overwhelmingly strong—as strong, in 
fact, as the organization of pork - breed- 
ers in France and Germany against 
American hams and bacon. We say that the 
argument is all adverse to the Dill, for, if 
oleomargarine is unwholesome and hurtful, its 
manufacture ought to be suppressed. If it is 
not hurtful, it ought not to be taxed any 
more than butter or bread. If it is sold in de- 
ception and fraud, means should be taken to 
prevent such deception and fraud—such, for 
instance, as the steps taken by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature to that end, which seem to be 
entirely adequate. The Massachusetts bill re- 
quires all dealers in imitation butter to take out 
a license, which shall be registered, and to put 
out a sign to that effect, as the dealers in imita- 
tion jewelry are required to do in France. 
This regulation can be enforced, and the public 
can be advised, without danger of error, whether 
the article they are buying is real butter, or 
oleomargarine, or what not. Moreover, this 
license regulation is within the scope of Federal 
authority. It is not so long since all or nearly 
all manufacturers, including publishers of 
newspapers, were required to take out licenses 
under the Internal Revenue Law. To tax an 
article of food merely because it is cheap and 
because it undersells some other article, is as 
despotic and indefensible as the royal monopo- 
lies of the Charleses and the Louis ef the sev- 
enteenth century. 





The Senate has at last passed the River and 
Harbor Bill after cutting down every item one- 
fourth. This is a ridiculous sort of a com- 
promise. A job is no less odious because 
$75,000, instead of $100,000, is to be ex- 
pended upon it during the next year, and 
it makes no difference to the promoters 
of such schemes as the Hennepin Canal whe- 
ther $300,000 or $225,000 is appropriated 
to begin operations, so long as in either case the 
Government is committed to a prosecution of 
the work. The log-rolling measure remains as 
obnoxious to a veto as before, unless the Demo- 
crats in the House conclude that it would be 
better party tactics to let the whoie thing drop 
where it is now, and not try to have any river- 
and-harbor bill this year. 





The Nation. 


One of the main arguments of Senators Lo- 
gan, Evarts, and Teller in their report against 
an investigation of Senator Payne’s election 
was, that ‘“‘ No action was taken by or before 
the Legislature which elected Mr. Payne call- 
ing in question the validity of his election, or 
the conduct of the same in the canvass, the 
caucus, or the Legislature itself.” The Boston 
Herald accepts this as a good reason for 
sustaining the action of these three Senators. 
But the statement above made is not a fair one. 
The Legislature referred to did not order an 
investigation, it is true, but an investigation 
was proposed and was defeated only through 
such trickery as is often employed for such 
purposes. During the session of the House of 
Representatives of Ohio in 1884 Mr. Love, a 
member, offered a resolution reciting the 
charges of bribery that were current about Mr 
Payne’s election, and calling for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee of five to in- 
vestigate the whole matter. A Democratic 
member named Myers at once moved to 
amend this by reciting that ex*Gov. Foster had 
‘corruptly expended money to debauch the 
Legislature” in order to secure the Senator- 
ship, and ordering the proposed committee to 
investigate this charge also. Another mem- 
ber moved to amend this by ordering an in- 
vestigation of the charge that this Mr. Myers 
had obtained his seat ‘* by stuffing the bal- 
lot-box.” All the amendments were agreed 
to, and then naturally the resolution, in this 
ridiculous shape, was defeated, 21 Republicans 
and 14 Democrats voting yea, and 16 Repub- 
licans and 36 Democrats voting nay. If this 
is the only way an Ohio Legislature will treat 
such charges as those that have been made in 
Senator Payne’s case, the fact furnishes a good 
argument why the United States Senate should 
take the matter in hand. 





Mr. Powderly is not heard of so much now- 
adays as he used to be, but he does not appear 
to learn any wisdom in his comparative obscu- 
rity. He was at Atlantic City last week, and 
on Thursday addressed an association of bot- 
tle-blowers. In the course of his speech he re- 
ferred to the enthusiastic reception just before 
given toa body of State militia, and went on 


as follows: 

‘*We looked into those faces and we saw that 
some of them were men of means and some of 
them mean men. Who are they? They are 
clerks. They are tradesmen. Some of them 
were carrying arms along these streets for exhi- 
bition. If it were a branch of organized labor, 
the people would assemble in astonishment to see 
them. The men who produce wealth assemble to 
do honor to men who, when workingmen demand 
their mghts without violence, are called upon to 
stand as a menace tothem. They stand as a bar- 
rier between labor and capital. I do not say that 
is what they ought to be—that is what they are. 
Where labor has had room and time to assert it- 
self, that array of bayonets has stood between 
them and their rights.” 


Martin Irons himself never preached more 
seditious doctrine than this, and the working- 
men of this country have no worse enemy 
than the demagogue who thus incites them to 
revolt against the laws and the authorities. 





Mr. Powderly is rapidly qualifying himself 
for the Governorship of Pennsylvania. In his 
address to the green-glass bottle-blowers at At- 
lantic City, he said: 


‘*T want tosee the day when not a drop of liquor, 
or medicine, or oil shall be poured from a _ bottle 
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that is not made in America and by American 
workmen. They call me foolish in my own dis- 
trict for saying this. Any bottle brought into 
my house does not go back. | can’t smash a beer 
bottle, as I drink ginger ale, but the bottle never 
goes out alive. That is a small thing, but if 90,- 
000 men who get bottles were to destroy them, it 
would make a big hole.” 

Why should Mr. Powderly’s benevolence be 
confined to the green-glass bottle-blowers? Why 
not smash all the windows in his house every 
morning when he gets up, and break all the 
dishes on the table after each breakfast ? Work 
would thus be furnished to the window-glass 
blowers of Pittsburgh and to the potteries of 
Trenton. If he could prevail upon 90,000 of 
his followers to do the same, there would be 
plenty of employment in those trades and pos 
sibly an advance in wages. We would not ad 
vise pushing this policy to the extent of burning 
down one’s house for the benefit of Labor, be- 
cause the fire might spread to the houses of 
others not intent upon raising wages or re- 
ducing hours in the carpenter’s trade; but it 
would be quite safe to demolish a few articles 
of furniture each day. Mr. Powderly has 
evidently been studying political economy in 
the speeches of Senator Warner Miller, but his 
moral tone is aigher than the Senator’s, since 
he sacrifices his own property to furnish em- 
ployment to labor, while Mr. Miller sacrifices 
that of the taxpayers. 





The conviction of the New Haven boycotters 
is a noteworthy event. This was the case in 
which a demand was made upon the publishers 
of the Journal and Courier that they should dis- 
charge certain compositors with whom they 
were entirely satisfied because they did not be- 
long to a ‘‘union,” and upon the refusal of 
this demand an attempt was made to 
bring the publishers to terms by destroying 
their business. The conspirators had a fair 
trial before an intelligent jury largely of their 
own selection, they were defended by able 
counsel, and the Judge in his charge certainly 
did not show any bias against them. Yet 
three of the four were promptly  con- 
victed, and although the case goes to a 
higher court upon appeal, there is no rea- 
son to doubt that the verdict will stand. 
The Journal and Courier has earned the 
thanks of the community by its successful re- 
sistance to the attempted tyranny, and we 
much mistake the temper of New Haven people 
if the effort to break down the newspaper does 
not prove in the end to have strengthened its 
position. 





We have said that the Judge’s charge did not 
show any bias against the accused. It would 
be more nearly correct to say that it un- 
duly favored them in some particulars. One 
proposition which was affirmed is most extra- 
ordinary. The Judge said : 

‘“* The accused have also the right to say to the 
Carrington Publishing Company that if you don’t 
accede to our terms we and our association won't 
trade with you. We won’t subscribe to your pa- 
per nor advertise therein, but we will induce all 
others, so far as we can, to withdraw their patron- 
age. They may dothisif their purpose is to ob- 
tain and keep employment for themselves or their 
association, even if the result is that others are 
deprived of employment by the Carrington Pub- 
lishing Company.” 

This would be simply to legalize boycotting, 
and the Journal and Courier is quite right in 
saying: ‘‘ The assertion that the right of the ac- 
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cused is perfect to combine with others and 
say we demand to be employed by you, and 
if you don’t comply with the demand, we 
and our will neither with 
you nor your customers, provided the ob- 
ject to be obtained by such threat, and by 
carrying it out, is to obtain employment for 
themselves, no matter 1f the result is to drive 
others out of employment—is not, in our 
opinion, law, and never will be held as law.” 
The Judge, moreover, showed a very cloudy 
conception of business relations when he said 
that ‘‘the had the right to be 
employed by the company,” and ‘‘the right 
‘We ourselves and our associates de 
by you.’” As the 


associates deal 


accused 


to say, 
mand to be employed 
Journal and Courier says, ** There is no such 
thing asa ‘right to demand employment.’ ” 
That the jury after a 
tainted with such 


promptly convicted 
unsound doctrines 


feeling 


charge 
shows how strong is the popular 
against boycotting. 





The anti-saloon movement in the Republican 
party has already virtually collapsed. It was 
a curious sort of an enterprise, which was ap 
parently conceived originally with an honest 
purpose in the mind of a sincere Kansas Re 
publican, Mr. Gritlin, but was speedily seized 
upon by the Blaine managers as a device for 
avoiding trouble from the  Prohibitionists 
in 1888. Mr. Griflin’s idea was to have the 
party adopt a policy which should reduce 
dram-selling and its accompanying evils to a 
minimum, but the shape which the scheme 
took in the hands of the managers was that of 
a loud-sounding pronunciamiento against  in- 
temperance, and a general declaration against 
promiscuous liquor-selling, with a careful fail 
ure to recommend any specific measures against 
the saloons. The movement first took form in 
New Jersey,and it was thought by its promoters 
that a promising start had been made. But only 
a few days after the anti-saloon Republican con- 
ferees had adopted their long but indefinite 

Republican 
to meet the 


principles, a 
called upon 


declaration — of 

Legislature was 
very definite question whether a 
option law should — be and the 
fear of offending ** Republican saloon-keepers ” 
proved so potent that this moderate proposi 
tion was defeated. The rejection of this bill 
showed the Prohibitionists of New Jersey that 
the anti-saloon movement amounted to nothing 
but talk. Last week the Conference in Massachu 
The Republican managers had 


local 


passed, 


setts was held. 
carefully arranged everything in advance, and 
the programme was to adopt a set of meaning 
less resolutidns in favor of temperance and 
against drunkenness. Things ran along smooth- 
ly for a while, and the managers were just 
congratulating themselves upon the success of 
their scheme, when it appeared that the ma- 
conferees were not going 
non-committal 


jority of the 
to be satisfied with a 
platform, but insisted upon a very specific re 
solution in favor of submitting a prohibition 
amendment to the State Constitution. The 
managers were so surprised that they did not 


sort of 


attempt to conceal their disgust, and the frank 
ness with which they expressed their feelings 
opened the eyes of the most purblind Prohi- 
bitionist to the fact that his cause had nothing 
to hope for from that source. 
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e with these mishaps to. the 


At the same tim 
itthe E 


ist, there comes a very posi 


movement 


tive notice from the West that, if it really 
means any harm to the saloons, it must stop or 
it will ruin the Republican partv. That 
leading Republican newspaper, the Chi 
go Tribune, after remarkir that f 
scheme goes no further than to aim = in 
a general way at diminishing the evils of 
intemperance, there is no reason for the 
movement, says that it evidently does go fur 
ther, and proposes to deal with the  saloo 
(beer and whiskev alike) ‘‘as a } ublic enemy 
The 7rifvne admits that all saloons need 1 
lation so that their evils shall be mini dj, but 
it holds that this can be done without 

to the extent of publicly und indiscriminately 


antagonizing the Germans politically,and w 


ing war upon them as public enemies —thereby 


consolidating the entire saloon interest against 
the party.” Such a protest from such a source 
following the New Jersey and Massachusetts 
flascos, marks the collaps of the nit saioon 
movement ** within the party Phe proposed 
national conference may be held at Chicago, but 
it will amount to nothing. Th Prol 
bitionists everywhere recogni the utter 
insincerity of the movement, and will pay 1 
further attention to it The failure of 
scheme will doubtless give an impetus to tl 
Prohibition cause. The men who betiev 
prohibition hate hypoerisy, and are tired of 
being fooled. They ** mean business,” and the 
Blaine managers might as well make up their 
minds first as last that they must face in TSSS 
a defection to the third party f i t 
more threatening than that of ISS4 

All the advices seem to agree that the victors 
in the English election already tind themselves 
greatly embarrassed by tl <1 t 
them. The Unionists ar v le 
be afraid of acting with the Tories, and 
Who recoml nd i ¢ l ‘ s 
to who ought t d Thi I . \ 
Salisbury, of course, but the Unionists say 
Hartington Salisburv has nothing to les by 
it, but Ilartingt iV los s pos 
tion in tl Liber \ 1 ow K 
his politic { Mi \ s 
beginning to daw t ntiG s! S 
that the vote has 1 sat if l st 
that, in fact, tl rif S lv beginning 
and that the Irish h : t I 
lion English \ . b ¢ 
m m disposed { \ \ | 4 
rough-and-t vm als W v S j 
to formerly The . cued 
down d Su] sed W . 
foot. and drag = unless thev s d supply 
plenty trages l Ss appa 
rently } t q)y i eries of the 
ecasion is tha imirers Lord Salisbury 
il CUSsINYE P ly - 


.s the result of a protest against his dismissal 
from t ’ l Dirke hardly have 
xpected anvthing else, but it will not do to write 
many more such letters, as the majority in the 
Chambers their present 1 might be ¢ 

sily induced to confiscate the property of the O1 


leans family. Louis Napoleon did this after 


the coup @etat off1s5l with regard to a portion 





+) 





if their estates, on the ground that it w Ss Prop 
erty which the Orleans family had lerives 
from the crown, and which ought to have been 
turned over to the State, in accordance wit 
ial usage. When Louis Philippe aseend 
ne in TS30 The rights and wrongs 
of this proved a verv Knotty question of Frene! 
law wl ich Ww is much debated but the enemies 
f the Empin LWaVS tre ated the SCI7ZUTE as pure 
lunmitigated robberv. After IS70, wl Was 
eft of the property—about half—was restore? 
‘ ‘ pr Ct } t their tuking it at such . 
f national distress excited a wood deal of Re 
1» i dl I Sing tt t 1) 
tAumale has invested enor : t 
f Chantilly ! st 
splendid of human ha ul s,andistl 
more vulnerable thar eal t . 
x nN 
Thre Voile! nt rane \ { eX 
f the Ork i : evived af 
stimucus from the w betwoen Gea B 
‘ he Minister of War, and ¢ BB 
Lareinty, a I mist em be ft Sonate 
\ ! ni { i el In h lola ve bre 
1) Au . ‘ test anit! | t 
val ! irmyv, on the ground that an of 
Scot ssiont pertv of which h " 
wi \ ad Ved GXOe by set ov of 
rt lt y sper 1 offenee, Gen 
Bou r characterized it as ert ‘ 
rm Ww has a maxd deal more s i { 
rr » kn To th Baron 
Lit t\ swered 1 3 Was ooOW 
rdiv ft . t it t This is, of course 
re \ 1) il ‘ ta a rm {a 
{ Ss may insult the ab 
st \ T lly ‘ s rmve as i! ] 
t Fr neh sensitiveness about in 


i \ mad tion, has put down the 
? th lists of epithets which «a 
. tv orin the army, cannot suf 


ipplied to him without loss of reputa 


how senseless or gratuitous the 


itton mav ix lf. for instance Cc, Some badly 
otic cowardly ” for taking a glass 


absinth vould m bably have to call the 
fYender to account with as much seriousness 
s if he had been charged with shirking in 
It must be admitted that, in the debate over 
t] Due d’Aumale’s letter, Gen, Boulanger 
ot the best of it. For although the Due 


himself, during the ten 
1X48, a 


was no doubt 


roved 


dAumale | 


years preceding the Revolution of 


rave and able soldier, there 


rene 


that his rapid advance to the rank of 


ral of division was due altogether to the fact that 


he was the King’s son. His brothers got their ad 
vancement in the army and navy in the same 
way. The reading of their military records, in 
truth, excited some laughter in the Senate, for it 
contained such facts as the Duc de Chartres’ 
promotion to a colonelcy at the age of twelve. 
There was nothing very extraordinary in this 
fifty years ago in France. The promotion of 
royal princes in England 
as absurd. But the monarchical 
have been dying out rapidly in France since 
then, and the doctrine of equality taking 
firmer hold of the popular mind, 


to day is nearly 
traditions 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


[Wepwrespay, July 14, to Tugspay, July 20, 1886, 
inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has issued an executive 
order to the heads of departments of the gene- 
ral Government, in which he says: ‘‘I deem 
this a proper time to especially warn all subor- 
dinates in the several departments, and all of- 
fice-holders under the general Government, 
against the use of their cfficial positions in at- 
tempts to control political movements in their 
localities. Office-holders are the agents of the 
people, not their masters. Not only is their 
time and labor due to the Government, but 
they should scrupulously avoid in their politi- 
cal action, as well asin the discharge of their 
official duty, offending by a display of obtru- 
sive partisanship their neighbors who have re- 
lations with them as public officials. They 
should also constantly remember that their 
party friends from whom they have received 
preferment have not invested them with the 
ower of arbitrarily managing political affairs. 

hey have no right, as oftice-holders, to dictate 
the political action of their party associates, or 
to throttle freedom of action within party lines 
by methods and practices which pervert ever 
useful and justifiable purpose of party organi- 
zation. The influence of Federal office-hold- 
ers should not be felt in the manipulation of 
political primary meetings and nominating con- 
ventions. The use by these officials of their 
positions to compass their selection as delegates 
to political conventions is indecent and unfair, 
and proper regard for the proprieties and re- 
quirements of official place will also prevent 
their assuming the active conduct of political 
campaigns. Individual interest and activity in 
political affairs are by no means condemned. 
Office-holders are neither disfranchised nor for- 
bidden the exercise of political privileges, but 
their privileges are not enlarged, nor is their 
duty to purty increased to pernicious activity 
by office-holding. A just discrimination in 
this regard between the things a citizen may 
properly do and the purposes for which a pub- 
lic office should not be used is easy, in the light 
of a correct appreciation of the relation be- 
tween the people and those intrusted with offi- 
cial place, and a consideration of the nece-sity 
under our form of government of political ac- 
tion free from official coercion.” 


The following statement is believed to be au- 
thentic: Pension-Commissioner Black has re- 
ceived a set-back from President Cleveland 
that has made him feel unpleasant. Recently, 
the Commissioner, after a week of labor, se- 
lected 139 names from among his clerks and 





employees for dismissal from office. Among 
the number were many ex-soldiers, President 


Cleveland was informed of Mr. Black’s inten- 
tions, and he sent word to the Secretary of the 
Interior not to ailow Mr. Black to make any 
dismissals—that such dismissals, if needed, 
would be made by the Secretary. Mr. Black 
later was summoned to the Secretary’s office, 
and to his surprise the Secretary told him in a 
few words that hereafter he (the Secretary) 
would make dismissals and appointments in 
the Pension Office when he thought it neces- 
sary, and none were to be made without his 
order. The facts in the case leaked out 
among the clerks, who were all uncertain of 
their positions, and brought a feeling of relief. 


Acting-Secretary Fairchild on Thursday 
summarily dismissed the chief of a division 
and two clerks in his office. The chief had 
been instructed to prepare examination papers 
for promotion in his office, and, after doing so, 
surreptitiously furnished copies of the ques- 
tions to two of the clerks under him. 

It having come to the knowledge of the Civil- 
Service Commission that in several instances 
private secretaries of appointing officers have 
been nominated to important official positions 
on boards of examiners, the Commission on 
Monday issued an order, addressed to boards of 
civil-service examiners, in which they say : 
‘The Commission bolds tbat neither the pri- 





vate secretary of an appointing or a nominat- 
ing officer, nor the officer who in the absence 
of an appointing or a nominating officer acts in 
his place, should be either chairman or secre- 
tary of a board of examiners. In the opinion 
of the Commission, the confidential relations 
existing between the private secretary of an 
appointing or nominating officer and such an 
officer are of a character to make the reasons 
that heve excluded appointing and nominatin 
officers from official places on boards of exami- 
ners apply with almost equal force against the 
policy of allowing private secretaries to occupy 
official places on such boards, Therefore, the 
Commission hereby refuses to confirm any 
nomination made by any board of a chairman 
or secretary who is the private secretary of the 
appointing or nomizating officer, or who is the 
officer that would, in the absence of the ap- 
pointing or nominating officer, act in his place; 
and every board that has made such a nomina- 
tion is hereby directed at its next regular 
monthly meeting to make another nomination, 
and without delay make report thereof to the 
Commission.” 


As to the Extradition Treaty which, it has 
been reported, has already been negotiated be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, the 
following are probably the facts: The British 
Government, in continuance of negotiations 
which have been pending at intervals for some 
years, has submitted a project or draft of 
amendments to the existing treaty to which it 
is willing to agree; that draft, signed or un- 
signed, has been received by our State Depart 
ment, and sent to the Senate. The new treaty 
is supplementary to that of 1842, which was 
signed in Washington by Daniel Webster as 
Secretary of State, and Lord Ashburton, Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. It con- 
tinues in force the provisions of article 10 
of that treaty, which deals entirely with 
the question of the extradition of criminals, 
and which includes, among the crimes made 
extraditable, murder, assault with intent to 
commit murder, piracy, arson, robbery, 
forgery, and the utterance of forged paper. 
To these crimes the new treaty adds four 
others — manslaugbter, burglary, embezzle 
ment, or larceny, involving the amountof $50, 
or £10, or upward, and finally malicious de- 
struction of property which endangers the 
life of others, and which in either country 
is made a crime by law. This last provision, 
of course, is meant to cover the crimes of 
which dynamiters and socialists have been 
guilty. he treaty, however, specifically ex- 
empts from extradition persons who have been 
convicted of merely political offences. It is 
also specially provided for that in no manner 
shall the treaty be considered as retroactive in 
its scope. The treaty 1s to go into effect ten 
days after ratification, and is to be terminated 
at the pleasure of either contracting party. 


Secretary Bayard has written to the British 
Minister stating that, if the facts in regard to 
the treatment of American fishing schooners are 
as set forth in the recently published letter of 
Mr. Boutelle, the Canadian authorities are un- 
just, and an explanation is due this Government. 
Mr. Bayard insists that the existing fishery dif- 
ficulties can only be adjusted by a treaty. 


Secretary Whitney, who has for many weeks 
had the complete working plans of the Japa- 
nese cruiser, the Nuniwa Kan, built by Sir 
William Armstrong, has, after consultation 
with the engineers of the Navy Department 
and several leading ship-building firms, con- 
cluded to build one of the four new vessels 
authorized by the act of March 3, 1885, from 
the purchased plans. The new ship will be 
exactly like the Naniwa-Kan in her lines, mo- 
tive power, and armament. 


A bond call was issued on Monday afternoon 
for $4,000,000 of the 3 per cent. loan of 1882. 

The House on Wednesday, after a vigorous 
debate,by a vote of 209 to 65 passed the Morri- 
son resolution: ‘‘That whenever the sur- 
plus or balance in the Treasury, including the 
amount held for redemption of United States 





notes, shall exceed the sum of one hundred 
millions of dollars, it shall be and is hereby 
made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to apply such excess in sums not less than ten 
millions a month, during the existence of such 
surplus of excess, to the payment of the inte- 
est-bearing indebtedness of the United States 
payable at the option of the Government.” Of 
the 209 yeas, 146 were Democrats and 63 Re- 
publicans. Sixteen Democrats and 49 Repub- 
licans voted. nay. 


When the conference report on the Legisla- 
tive Appropriation Bill was under considera- 
tion in the House on Friday, Mr. Holman, who 
had charge of it, urged the House to adhere to 
its disagreement to a Senate amendment pro- 
viding an additional clerk for the Civil Service 
Commission. Mr. Cannon of Illinois moved 
that the House recede from its disagreement, 
and this motion prevailed by a vote of 123 to 
111. Only 16 Democrats voted in the affirma- 
tive. 

By a majority of 175 to 38, the House on 
Friday passed, notwithstanding the veto of the 
President, the bill to put Jacob Romiser on the 
pension rolls. The veto was based on incor- 
rect information obtained from the Pension 
Office. 


The Fortifications Appropriation Bill, as it 
passed the House on Monday, appropriates 
$620,000, to be expended as _ follows: 
One hundred thousand dollars for the protec- 
tion, preservation, and repair of fortifications 
and other works of defence; $20,000 for the 
continuation of torpedo experiments and for 
practical instruction of engineer troops in the 
details of service, and $500,000 for the arma- 
ment of seacoast fortifications, with a provi- 
sion that the implements of war purchased from 
this appropriation shall be of American manu- 
facture. 

The House on Tuesday decided to consider 
the Senate amendments to the River and Har- 
bor Bill as one entire amendment. It is be- 
lieved that the bill will ultimately be passed. 


The Ways and Means Committee has agreed 
to the resolution to adjourn finally on July 28. 
The Senate will probably amend this to August 
9 
~ 

Three reports from the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections upon the Payne case 
were submitted to the Senate on Thursday. 
The report signed by Senators Pugh, Sauls- 
bury, Vance, and Eustis, the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Committee, sets forth at length the 
public history of the case, recognizes the tran- 
scendent importance of throwing around the 
Senate of the United States the highest safe- 
guards against seating members whose title 
was procured by bribery, fraud, or corruption, 
and describes the processes by which the sign- 
ers reach the conclusion that there is no ground 
for further proceedings against Mr. Payne. 
Senators Teller, Evarts, and Logan unite in a 
report, in which they express the opinion that 
there was no evidence presented to the United 
States Senate which purports to prove that 
fraud, corruption, or bribery was employed 
in Mr. Payne’s election affecting the votes, 
either in caucus or in the Legislature, where- 
by the election was carried; nor is there 
evidence that any such proof exists. There- 
fore, the report holds, the Senate would 
not be warranted under the Constitution 
in instituting an investigation. Senators Hoar 
and Frye, in a separate report, state that they 
cannot concur with the views expressed by the 
other members of the Committee. The Senate 
is the only court which can have jurisdiction 
of the question. The courts of Ohio may ex- 
ercise jurisdiction of the offence of bribery, 
but could not decide whether the result of an 
election was thereby changed. For the Senate 
to refuse to listen to this complaint would be 
taken as a declaration that it is indifferent to 
the question whether its seats are to be in the 
future the subject of bargain and sale, or may 
be presented by a few millionaires as a compli- 
ment toa friend. The report therefore recom- 
mends an investigation, 
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The Senate on Friday passed the River and 
Harbor Bill by a vote of 41 to 14, scaled down 
25 per cent. throughout. This sends it to a 
conference committee. On Saturday the 
Senate, by a vote of 15 to 29, refused to send 
the Oleomargarine Bill to the Committee on 
Finance, which is hostile to the bill. 


Senator Platt of Connecticut believes that 
the resolution for open executive sessions of the 
Senate will be passed in December. Mr. Blair 
in the Senate on Monday offered an amend- 
ment to the House joint resolution for the use 
of the surplus revenue in payment of the pub- 
lic debt. It provides that before the payment 
of any part of the surplus there shall be re- 
ceived and set apart $79,000,000, to be known 
as the common-school fund, to be paid out as 
provided in his educational bill. Ordered 
printed. 


The Senate on Tuesday passed the Oleomar- 
garine Bill, after cutting down the tax from 
five to two cents per pound. The vote was 37 
to 24. All the negative votes were Democratic, 
except Mr. Riddleberger’s. Five Democrats 
voted in the aflirmative. 


The rejections by the Senate at the end of 
the session will not amouat to one per cent. of 
the President’s nominations, a smaller percent- 
age of rejections than under any Republican 
administration. This fact is regarded as the 
highest testimony to the quality of President 
Cleveland's selections, remembering that the 
Senate started out in a spirit of the utmost hos- 
tility. 

Friends of Mr. Goode, ex-Solicitor-General, 


announce that it has been decided not to make | 


an attempt to reconsider the vote by which he 
was rejected, and that the President does not 
deem it expedient to challenge the Senate by 
renominating him. 





| office of Foreign Secretary. 


The Prohibitionists in New Hampshire and | 


in Kansas nominated State tickets on Wednes- 
day. In New Hampshire Col. J. Wentworth 
is the candidate tor Governor, and in Kansas 
C. H. Branscomb. 


Three New Haven boycotters were on Satur- 
day convicted of conspiracy. 

By secretly getting into the confidence of 
the Knights of Labor, ‘lhomas Furlong, a de- 
tective of the Gould railroad system, has suc- 
ceeded in getting the confession of one of 
them, named Lloyd, that he and four other 
Knights wrecked a freight train near Wyan- 
dotte on the Missouri Pacitic, on Apml 26. By 
the wreck the fireman and brakeman were 
killed. The five Knights have been arrested 
on the charge of murder. 


The celebration of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the chartering of the city of Albany 
was begun on Sunday by religious observances 
in all the churches, historical sermons being 
preached. The celebration will be continued 
for several days. 


In the steam-yacht race from Larchmont to 
New London on Thursday Jay Gould's Ata- 
lanta made the fastest time ever achieved over 
the course of ninety-one miles. The time was 
4 hours, 34 minutes, and 57 seconds. 


Edward Z. C. Judson, known to readers of 
sensational novels as ‘‘ Ned Buntline,” died of 
heart disease on Friday at his home in Stam- 
ford, Delaware County, N. Y., at the age of 
sixty-four, 

FOREIGN. 


All the British Parliamentary elections have 
been held but three. The summarized result 
is as follows: Conservatives 318, Unionist- 
Liberals 74, making the anti-Home Rule party 
392; Gladstonians 190, Parnellites 85, making 
the Home Rule party 275. The firal analysis 
of the pollings gives the Unionists 1,524,107 
votes and the Gladstonians 1,447,652. For a 
correct estimate of the popular vote there must 
be added the electorate of 113 Unionist seats 
which were not contested, a total of 1,065,104 
votes, and that of the 104 uncontested Glad- 
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stonian seats, a total of 805,877 votes. The 
popular vote thus results in a Unionist majori- 
ty of 335,682. 


The result of the electoral contest in South 
Tyrone on Monday, where Mr. William 
O’Brien, editor of United Ireland, Mr. Par 
nell’s organ, has been running for re@lection as 
the Parnellite candidate against T. W. Russell, 
Liberal-Unionist, has caused a sensation. Mr. 
O’Brien represented the district in the last 
House of Commons, having carried it by a 
vote of 3,434, against 3,382 obtained by Capt. 
S. Marwell, Conservative. In the present con- 
test Mr. O’Brien polled 3,382 votes, a loss of 
52, while Mr. Russell polled 3,481, defeating 
Mr. O’Brien by a majority of 99. 


The British Cabinet meeting on Saturday 
night was in favor of immediate resignation. 
This was formally agreed on at the council on 
Tuesday, and Mr. Gladstone's resignation was 
immediately put in the Queen’s hands. A 
day or two will probably be wasted in the 
Queen’s summons of Lord Hartington to form 
a ministry, which he wili decline to do. By 
July 24 Lord Salisbury will have accepted the 
task and be engaged in forming a Cabinet. The 
new Parliament will probably be summoned to 
meet on August 5. It will then, it is believed, 
be adjourned to reassemble some time in Octo 
ber. 


Lord Salisbury has offered to give the Libe 
ral Unionists four seats in the Cabinet and an 
equal ratio of the smaller offices. He will per 
mit Lord Hartington to be leader in the House 
of Commons and to select what office he chooses 
excepting that of Premier. Lord Salisbury pro 
poses again to unite the Premiership with the 
The Duke of Ar 
gyll and Mr. Goschen are willing to enter his 
Cabinet provided the Moderate Liberals secure a 
fair share of the oftices. Lord Hartington, 1t is 
said, has refused, because he would lose all 
chance of succeeding Mr. Gladstone as Liberal 
leader. 


Mr. Gladstone has writ‘’en a rejoinder to the 
Duke of Westminster's reply to the Premier's 
charge, that his Grace struck a blow at the aris 
tocracy by deserting Liberalism and aiding the 
election of the Tory candidate in his district of 
Chester by the use of money and carriages. 
Mr. Gladstone twits the Duke with *‘ working 
for the Tories harder than he ever worked for 
the Liberals." He adds: ‘' To disunite the 
classes and so impair the strength of the empire 
are acts as grave as to stmke a blow at aristo 
cracy, Which you did when, in 1866, you took 
a chief part in destroying the Reform Bill and 
in ousting the Government. Is it not possible 
that what you then did you may be doing now! 
. . . inmy eyes the gravity of the present 
issue involves the honor of the empire. The 
civilized world has stamped Englands Irish 
policy with discredit and disgrace. The Gov 
ernment sought to cancel the past, on which 
you shut your eyes, and meet the present and 
future demands, thinking England's honor 
should be cleared. I lament that this should 
be prevented.” 


Earl of Rosebery, British Foreign Minister, 
has sent to Russia a precise and emphatic pro- 
test against the closing of Batum as a free port, 
characterizing Russia’s action in doing so as a 
‘* flagrant violation of the Treaty of Berlin.” 


The rehearing in the divorce case of Craw- 
ford against Crawford and Dilke, reopened by 
the Queen's Proctor, was begun on Friday. 
Sir Charles Dilke, the co-respondent, was 
present and denied absolutely all Mrs. Craw- 
ford’s allegations, The subsequent testimony 
went heavily against him. 


The Spanish Senate on Wednesday approved 
the commercial convention with England by a 
vote of 119 to 4. 


The Trans-Caspian Railroad is now open to 
traftic as far as Merv, 





In the French Senate on Thursday, amid 


great uproar, Baron Lareinty declared that the 
expulsion of the Duc d’Aumale was an act of 
cowardice. Gen, Boulanger declared that he 
would not permit such an expression to be ap 
plied to the Minister of War, and quitted the 
tribune. He challenged Baron Lareinty. A 
duel was fought on Saturday morning. Baron 
Lareinty fired and missed Gen, Boulanger 
whose pistol is said to have missed fire 


. 


The French Chamber of Deputies, by a vote 
of 308 to 92, adopted on Thursday a credit of 
5,000,000 francs for expenses in Madagascar 
The session was closed by President. Grevy, 
amid cries of ** Viere la République!” 


In Marseilles on Monday evening mobs at 
tacked the offices of the Royalist papers. 
Gendarmes defended the buildings successful 
ly, preventing the rioters from carrying out 
their purpose of sacking the premises. The 
mobs then turned on the gendarmes, and se 
vere fighting ensued. The police and soidters 
together overpowered the rioters. A number 
of rioters were arrested. Many of the police 
and soldiers were wounded 


Prince Napoleon is about to start for this 
city to meet his son on the completion of lis 
trip around the world, 


M. de Lesseps will in August issue Panama 
Canal bonds of 1,000 franes at 400, paying tn 
terest at 30 franes yearly, reambursement at 
par to begin immediaicly oy driwings every 
two months, In this way he hopes to maise 
enough to push forward the work on the canal 
so as to make suceess apparent, and then tn 
duce the Government to authorize 8 lotlery by 
which to obtain the remainder of the capital ou 
less onerous terms, 7 


The Canadian Government has crante: 
amnesty to all persons connected with the 
Northwest rebellion, except those whe com 
mitted hemicide otherwise than tn actual con 
thet. This exambition of clemency will, it is 
hoped, help to mollifty the Freneh Canadians in 
view of the coming provincial elections 


Mr. Foster, the Canadian Minister of Marine, 
on Wedne sday denied that there h sd been any 
modificanon of the orders in regard to entore 
ing the Treaty of ISIS. He asserted that Ca 
nada head the full support of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. He added: ‘It has been clammed by 
sume persons, notably Mr. Frye and Mr, 
Dingley, that the Preaty of ISIS has become 
obsolete Decause of subsequent reciprocal legis 
lauen. 1 cannot see how that can lx lhe 
convention was for the settlement of the fish 
eries question alone, and the legisiation that 
has subsequently taken place has been extended 
tor the benefit of the commercial relations of 
England and the United State-.. For this 
reason I cannot see how it can ailect the fish- 
eries atall. In all customs matters there is a 
very distunct line drawn between merchaut ves 
sels and fishing vessels. Ee>') are expected to 
pursue a diilerent business, and to take out dif 
ferent papers trom the Custom house. Lhe 
business pursued is totally unlike, and why 
then should legislation tor the benefit of com- 
mercial relauous be coustrucd as allecuing the 
action of the convention tbat settled tue lsh 
enes question in 18187?” 


A revolution in the Mexican State of Tamau- 
lipas is gaining beadway. ‘lhe Civil Governor 
has been deposed, and a military Governor ap- 
pointed in bis place. The miiitary of the State 
ot Coahuila have been pnouticd, and aid is ex 
pected to arrive daily. ‘The revolutionists, 
under the command of Juan Trevino, bave 
captured the town of Agualeguas. Five citi- 
zens were killed in the fight, Gen, Reyes bas 
ordered the Eighth Regulars to Agualeguas, 
with instructions to figut the revolutionists 
wherever he finds them, ‘The revolvtionists 
captured the town of Guerrero on Friday. 


A body of sixty Mexican revolutionists waa 
defeated on oe a Their leaders were 
captured and wiil be shot, 





THE LAW AND THE BOYCOTTERS. 


Gov. Hitu has submitted five interroga- 
tories to the Committee of the Central Labor 
Union who have gone to Albany to ‘‘ demand ” 
the pardon of tie Theiss boycotters. He wants 
to know as many things as Arthur Clennam 
** wanted to know, you know,” when that indi- 
vidual called at the Circum!ocution Office. He 
wants to know whether the prisoners were not 
properly defended, or their trials conducted 
fairly and impartially; also, whether it is 
now claimed that the prisoners were innocent of 
the offence of which they were convicted; also, 
if they were guilty, whether they are now 
penitent and are willing to cease the commis 
sion of such offences in the future; also, what 
mitigating circumstances and considerations 
are Claimed to exist which may call for or war- 
rant Executive clemency; and finally, whether 
the sentences are claimed to have been too severe 
for the offences charged, and whether any- 
thing has occurred since the trials to 
change the circumstances of their cases, 
We can imagine that the Committee were as 
much staggered as the engaging young Bar- 
nacle was when Mr. Clennam presented his 
interrogatories. What they wanted was the 
immediate release of the prisoners. In the 
frame of mind that the Central Labor Union 
and Knighthood generally have reached, rea- 
sons for doing or not doing anything are 
an impertinence, or at all events are only to be 
considered by Executive Committees and Vener- 
able Sages in the secret councils of the Order, 
and made known to the public through Out- 
side Esquires and Walking Delegates. 

The demand made upon the Governor is one 
of a number of outcroppings or surface indica- 
tions of a lot of odd fancies dominating the 
society of which Mr. Powderly is the head. 
The central idea of Knighthood is, that if 
the law is opposed to what they want, the 
law is wrong and must be set aside. Mr. 
Powderly himself considers the militia an 
interference with the rights of labor and an 
obstruction to freedom. The Central Labor 
Union have proclaimed by the Ehret boycott 
that if a man is summoned as a witness in a 
court of law, he ought either to swear to a lie 
or refuse to testify. The Southwestern boy- 
cotters maintained that the courts of the 
United States should be coerced to retain in- 
subordinate employees on bankrupt railroads. 
The theory of the whole boycotting frater- 
nity is that if a man becomes disagreeable 
in any way, however innocently, to a se 
cret society, of which he is not a member and 
to which he owes no duties or obligations, his 
business may be attacked and his customers 
blackmailed, and his life made a burden; and 
that if the law interferes to protect him, the jury, 
and the District-Attorney, and the witnesses, 
and the police, and the Governor of the State 
should be ‘‘ spotted” for future attention, In 
short, an idea has taken root in the cellar of the 
Order which was well stated by a Texas Knight 
during the late troubles in the Southwest, that 
there are two kinds of law in this country, the 
written and the unwritten, and that the former 
must give way to the latter whenever it comes 
in conflict with labor; also, that we are Labor, 
and all other persons scabs. 

This idea was nurtured in the beginning by 
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a very genera] sympathy with the cause of the 
workingman. Nowhere in the world does so- 
ciety extend the helping hand more freely to the 
poor man, Solarge a number of the well-to-do 
have themselves risen from humble conditions, 
they know so well what the struggle of the poor 
man is, that they almost instinctively side with 
him in his battles. Our institutions begin by 
expelling every thought of privilege, mono- 
poly, inequality, and caste. To whatever extent 
these have acquired any hold upon society and 
government they have succeeded in spite of all 
possible public efforts to keep them down. 
Our institutions being the groundwork of all 
education, and the warp and woof of our 
national life, it is most natural that public 
opinion should side with the workingman 
against the capitalist as a general rule, and 
should put the burden of proof upon the latter 
to show that he is not really an oppressor 
and a skinflint. It is natural, also, that 
such a bias in the public mind should create 
the impression among workingmen that they are 
always right, and that capital is always wrong. 
Nor is it to be wondered at that labor dema- 
gogues succeed in advancing them from this 
position to the more dangerous one, that if they 
are right and the law is opposed to them, the 
law must be wrong. Only one step needs to be 
taken to reach the standpoint that if the law is 
wrong, it must be set aside summarily, not by 
repealing it and enacting a better law, but by 
trampling it under foot. 

Sul this, we must remind them, cannot be 
done. Organization is a great thing in this 
world, and the organization of labor is one of 
the greatest of all forces in a free coun- 
try; but it is not as great as the organization 
of society. This is what we call law. It 
represents all the inertia and all the force 
that mankind have studied out and com- 
pounded since the stone age. Its funda- 
mental doctrine is that every human being 
is bound to obey the written rules under whose 
protection he draws his breath, having liberty 
to change them if he can, or to depart the 
jurisdiction if he does not like them. 
AJ the advantages that labor ever gained or 
can gain have come from obedience to these 
rules, but, whether relished or not relished, 
there is no escape from them. 


THE TRAFFIC IN VOTES. 
Tue New Hampshire Prohibition State Con- 
vention last week adopted one resolution which 
is quite out of the ordinary line. After de- 
nouncing the old parties for their tenderness 
towards the liquor traftic, and advocating pro 
hibition as the only way of extirpating it, the 
platform refers to the Sunday and labor ques- 
tions, and concludes with these words: 

‘‘ We deprecate and denounce the Republican 
and Democratic parties for using money to buy 
votes and corrupt elections, believing that an 
honest ballot and a pure ballot-box are necessary 
to protect our free mstitutions. We declare in 
favor of disfranchisement as the penalty for 
the crime of buying or selling votes.” 

This deliverance calls public attention to 
what has become one of the most dangerous 
tendencies in public affairs, and that, toc, in 
rural New England. New Hampshire is a 
State chiefly devoted to agricultural in- 
dustry. The largest city (Manchester) had 
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only 32,680 people in 1880, and there 
were but three other places with as many as 
10,000 inhabitants apiece. Three-fourths of 
the population live in farming towns, many 
of them far removed from railroad com- 
munication with the outside world. It is pre- 
cisely the sort of commonwealth where one 
expects to find an exceptionally high standard of 
public virtue. That poor and ignorant menina 
great city, many of them of foreign birth, 
should make merchandise of a ballot whose 
meaning they hardly comprehend, does not sur- 
prise anybody; but the idea of a man’s selling 
his vote among the descendants of the Pur- 
tans, in communities slightly if at all affected 
by contact with the illiterate element of immi 
gration, appears almost inconceivable. 

Yet the most cursory inquiry by any summer 
visitor in New Hampshire will reveal startling 
testimony to the truth of the indictment 
drawn by the Convention. In many of the 
beautiful villages scattered among the lakes and 
mountainsthe practice of buying votes has reach- 
ed astonishing dimensions. ‘‘ There are towns 
right around here,” said an intelligent farmer 
in the Winnepesaukee Lake country the other 
day, ‘‘ where a quarter, and even a third, of 
the voters can be bought—and have been 
bought in close elections.” He proceeded to 
instance one town after another where it is a 
matter of common notoriety that money has 
been used in large sums for the scarcely con- 
cealed purchase of ballots. In close towns, in 
hotly contested elections, the prices of votes 
have sometimes mounted very high, cases hav- 
ing been known where $50, and even $100, has 
been demanded and secured for a single ballot. 
The worst feature of the business has been its 
shamelessness. Men who were not hard 
pressed by necessity, even well-to-do farm- 
ers, in many towns have sold their votes and 
pocketed the proceeds with almost 2s much in- 
difference as though they were disposing of 
some product of their fields, even though they 
knew that their neighbors were aware of their 
venality. Where some qualm deters a man from 
taking a bank bill, he often accepts abarrel of 
jour or some other commodity, and thus tries 
to compromise with his conscience. 

New Hampshire is beyond question the most 
degenerate State in this respect. But the fact 
must be recognized that it has too much com- 
pany in disgrace. Notto speak of Rhode Is- 
land, where elections have often been bought 
since Sprague introduced the reign of corrup- 
tion almost a generation ago, there are parts of 
Connecticut where the practice of selling votes is 
nearly as common as in New Hampshire. And 
there, as in New Hampshire, it is the rural dis- 
tricts of the State where the system is most 
odious, because it exists among a presumably 
intelligent and high-minded agricultural popu- 
lation. The same thing is true of regions in 
Maine, and of late years the traffic in votes has 
attained large dimensions in some agricultural 
districts in New York State. 

The system was domesticated in New 
Hampshire by the Republican ring which has 
long controlled that State, and it grew rapidly 
during the exciting political contests which 
accompanied and succeeded the war. The 
party managers found themselves threatened 
with a loss of the State if things were 
allowed to take their natural course, 
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and they had recourse to the bribery of voters 
as the only means of saving themselves. Party 
spirit ran high, and men were easily persuaded 
that any device needed to beat ‘‘ the wicked 
Democrats” was justifiable. The same feel- 
ing which made men ready to support any 
rascal who got the regular nomination if he 
was ‘‘sound on the main question,” disposed 
them to wink at corruption to secure 
his election. A man who would scorn to buy 
another man’s vote himself, would cortribute 
generously to a campaign fund which he 
could not help knowing was to be large- 
ly devoted to vote-buying. The Democrats 
naturally tried to fight fire with fire, and 
the political ambition of several rich men in 
their party enabled them to run the prices of 
votes very high in many elections. Thus 
matters finally reached that stage where it was 
well known to the managers of both parties that 
thousands of voters were open to bids for their 
suffrages. 

It is one of the great blessings of the present 
dearth of political issues and decadence of par- 
ty spirit that it offers a hope of reforming 
this disgraceful state of things. Even 
in New Hampshire, Republicans no longer 
believe that the country is going to be ruined 
by the ‘‘rebels.”. Men who were inclined to 
shut their eyes to corruption ten years ago, 
when it appeared to them a disagreeable neces- 
sity, are now open to reason. There are at 
last signs that the long-dormant pelitical 
conscience is becoming aroused. The New 
Hampshire Prohibitionists are, therefore, to 
be heartily commended for their emphatic 
language about this disgrace, and espe- 
cially for their practicality in declaring 
for disfranchisement as the penalty for the 
crime. A rigorous law with severe penalties 
is the only cure. England has apphed this 
remedy during the last few years with wonder 
ful success, and this country should not longer 
hesitate about following her example. 


FEDERAL CRIMINAL PROCEDURE AND 
THE FEE SYSTEM. 

Tue principle of paying public officers by fees, 
which was established in the early days of the 
Government, is especially pernicious when ap- 
plied to criminal procedure. If we were to 
read of a country which made it for the pecu- 
niary interest of its police to make as many ar- 
rests as possible, forthe pecuniary interest of its 
magistrates to issue as many warrantsas possible, 
and to make the hearings extend over as many 
days as possible; and for the pecuniary interest 
of its prosecuting officers to have as many 
criminal complaints made as possible, and to 
have as many convictions as possible, it would 
perhaps meet our idea of the way things are 
done in Turkey. Yet this is the case under the 
Federal laws, and that no more mischief is 
done is due to the usual high character of offi- 
cers rather than to the system. 

Prosecutions for offences against the laws of 
the United States are begun by sworn com- 
plaint before a United States commissioner 
whose compensation depends upon the number 
of warrants issued, the number of days over 
which the hearings extend, and the number 
of witnesses recognized. He and the mar- 
shal can readily play into each other's hands ; 
the marshal by finding cases and the com- 
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missioner by giving the marshal processes 
to serve. It is no exaggeration to say that 
there are few commissioners who do not is 

sue subpeenas for witnesses unnecessarily, for 
the sake of allowing the marshal to make 
his fees for serving them. Usually, either 
by arrangement with the United States at 

torney or by usage, one commissioner does 
all the criminal business for a district, al 

though there may be several competent to act, 
and offenders may be taken before this one 
from the most remote parts of the district, at 
great expense to the United States and hard 

ship to themselves, as they are called on to 
find bail and counsel where they are strangers 

If on the hearing the commissioner finds that 
there is probable cause to believe the prisoner 
guilty (asis usually the case, for he has heard 
the evidence on the application for the war 
rant and tosome extent has prejudged the case), 
the prisoner must find bail for his appearance 
at the next term of the court, which in most 
of the districts may be two or three months 
distant. Even if he admits his guilt, there is 
no chance for him to plead guilty and take 
his sentence until an indictment has been found. 
He may be kept in jail weeks for want of bail, 
for an offence the punishment for which could 
be merely a tine or a small term of imprison 
ment. If the Grand Jury find an indictment, 
the case is fairly in court, and the United 
States attorney takes charge of it. This 
oficer, again, is paid almost entirely by fees 
which depend upon the disposition of the 
case. If the prisoner stands trial and _ is 
acquitted, the attorney gets twice as much 
as if he pleads guilty, and, if convicted, 
he is entitled to an additional fee. In other 
words, an inducement is held out to an offi 
cer whose duties should be performed in a 
judicial spirit, to take the uncertainty of a 
jury trial rather than a plea of guilty, and, 
when once engaged ina trial, to convict at all 
hazards, It surely is not in accordance with 
the spirit of our criminal laws that the compen 
sation of a prosecuting officer who has full 
discretion to dispose of a case as he sees fit, 
should depend on his success in sending a 
man to jail. 

Two remedies should be at once applied. In 
the first place, a reasonable number of United 
States commissioners in different parts of each 
State should be desiguated to do all the criminal 
business, and any person arrested should be 
taken before the nearest one. These commis 
sioners should be paid salaries, and should have 
power to decide and sentence in case of minor 
offences, especially in case of violation of re 
venue laws, subject, of course, to a right of 
appeal to the court. This would very 
largely decrease the expense to the Govern 
ment, prevent the time of courts and juries 
from being occupied with trivial cases 
which could better be settled elsewhere, and 
with much less hardship to prisoners whose 
offences in many cases involve no moral turpi 
tude. In the next place, United States at- 
torneys should be paid by fixed salaries, com- 
mensurate with the dignity and importance of 
the position, instead of by fees. Men who 
~annot be trusted to perform their duties faith 
fully without the stimulus of contingent fees, 
cannot be trusted not to abuse their opportuni- 
ties to increase their fees. Both commissioners 
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and attorneys would undoubtedly prefer tom 
ceive salaries, and be reliewed from the task of 
making up a fee bill of small items, the ex 
amination and auditing of which is a source 
of no small trouble and annoyance to them as 
well as to the accounting officers at Waslio 
ton. 


“SUMMER RESORTS." 

Tuk English newspapers are, in their hot 

weather articles, deploring the rapid disappear 

ance of all solitude at the summer resorts 

They say there is almost no place within 
any reasonable distance of a great) city 
in which ai tired man or womsn can 
find relief from crowds and noises Ali 
parts of the seashore in’ England, all parts 
of the mountains in Wales and Scotland, in 
Which decent accommodation can be found 
are already overrun with tourists and holiday 

seekers. In Scotland the areas over which 
the tourist can enjoy himself bave been 
greatly restricted by the immense exten 
sion of the deer forests, some of whi 
like that now rented by Winans, are as large as 
a German principality; and as many of them 
cover the only road to considerable mountains 
and trespassing is rigidly forbidden, aocess to 
some of the most) popular peaks is com 
pletely cut off. To meet this) gross abuse 
of the landholder’s power, Mr. dames Bryce 
introduced into the last) Parliament a bill 
bestowing on the public a right of way to 
the leading mountain tops; but what fat 
it met with we do not Know. Switrerland 
is now in good weather literally throngwed, snd 
Norway will soon have no solitary nooks 

Narrow-gauge and mountain railroads an 
just penetrating into the most secluded corners 
of the civilized world, and carrving families in 
pursuit of cheap board, and bands of tourists 
* personally conducted " by the great contras 

tors like Cook. 

What does more than anything else to ruin 
the quiet places, both in this country and in 
Europe, is the enthusiasm of the first discover 
ers. A man no sooner lights on a ‘‘ delightful 
retreat,” or ‘‘cosey little inn,” in the mountains 
or on the seacoast, and enjoys himself there for 
a week or two, than he becomes immensely in 
flated with pride over his discovery, and cannot 
refrain from announcing it in the newspapers. 
This is done partly out of gratitude to his host, 
and partly in self-glorification, but it has the 
usual effect of publicity. The following year 
the quict nook is gone, and the year after 
probably a large hotel is started, with all the ac 
companiments, 

In Europe, however, great progress has been 
made in the art of summer-hotel keeping. 
There is increased adaptation of the buildings 
to the scenery,and increased provision, in spite 
of the crowding, for the gratification of indi- 
vidual tastes. With us it is difficult to see a 
sign of real advance anywhere. In the places, 
such as Bar Harbor and the Catskills, which 
have gained greatly in popularity within a 
few years, there is not, in the accommodation 
provided for the great public, a sign of novelty. 
The hotels are the old hotels of the last fifty 
years, only bigger. The electric light has 
been added in some of them, but nothing 
else. The erection of the Hotel Kaaterskill 
in the Catskills offered a grand chance 
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for a new departure in architecture, but 
nothing of the kind took place. On one 
of the finest mountain sites in the world a 
large city hotel was erected and filled with 
city furniture, and crowded with people who 
live just as they live at the New York Hotel or 
the Metropolitan. The unutterable dreariness 
of such places in the evening or ona rainy day, 
owing to the vast expenditure of money on 
useless or superfluous things, is well known 
to all who travel in summer for any other pur- 
pose than to show their clothes and their dia- 
monds, and cannot listen eternally to a poor 
brass band. 

There are two mountain hotels in the coun- 
try, and only two, within our knowledge, 
which really try to make people comfortable 
indoors in the evenings or during bad weather, 
and give the house some sligut semblance of a 
home, by the provision of rcading-rooms, with 
comfortable chairs, rood open fires, lamps, acd 
plenty of books. All the hote!s have ‘‘ read- 
ing-rooms,” whch contain a few ragged and 
staincd newspapers, a few dirty spittoons, 
and a few cauc-bottomed chairs. But 
one look into them is usua!ly enough for 
anybody who cares to read. What we are 
speaking of is a really cosey room, like that 
of a good club, with the Lest American 
and foreign  pericdicals, plenty of new 

ks, ana decent and orderly writing ar- 
rangemcuts, and a wood fire in an old-fash- 
ioned fire place, a clean floor, and deliverance 
from the brass band. Such a room in a sum- 
mer hotel is really a civilizing agency, but, as 
we have remarked, we only know of two 
which have such a thing, or in which it was 
proLably ever thought of. 








ARCH-EZOLOGICAL CHRONOLOGY. 


R mez, July 4 


THE Note in ‘he Nation (No. 1092), on the diffi- 
culty in chronological attribution in archz >ogi- 
cal research, reters to a matter in which the 
greate:t cbstac'es ‘n the whole :ange of prehbis- 
toric archeology are to be met. When we reach 
the epoch of inscription, we have at once an al- 
most uneriing test of priority within a given 
sphere o: na‘iopal communion; but in implements, 
in cv ethouds of structure, ip pottery, etc. , survivals 
are so commou and so strange in their persisten- 
cy, th:.t there1s almost no reliance to be placed on 
them alone. I remember, while living in Crete, 
that we used to get from ove of toe islands water- 
jars ot preci.ely the form of those which are borne 
by the water-bearers in the Partbeuon proces- 
sion; and when investigating in Crete for the lu- 
stituie of Archeo.cgy, | came across some ar- 
chare vil-jars, which vad been found at Crosses, 
so clos:ly resembling in gereral form, as we.] as 
in the maoner of decoration, thuse which arc 
made to-day for the same p-rpose, that the peo 
ple of Caniia ridiculed the tinder for bringing 
them to the ci‘y as aniiqu«s. I saw someot them 
in situ, and te resemblance was so clure that | 
do cot think that an archxologist could bave dis- 
tinguished one fiom the otber by the photo 
graphs. Quite recently Isaw some bronze tixer 
and chiseis feund at Frusinony, in compan) 
with a quantity of coins of the late R »man reput- 
lic, and an iron axe of the same shape as one o. 
brorze accompani.d them; and only yesterda) 
Isaw in the necropolis of Grvieto inscribed tombr 
which were vauiid with that form of ths vousr- 
soir irch which is described in one of the reports 
of the American Institute ot Arcbaolopy as hav- 
ing becu found in M xico; the courses of stoze 





projecting each beyond the one beneath it, and 
closed at the top by a parallelopipedal keystone— 
tke step between the Pelasgic vault and the 
Etruscan as found at Volterra and in the Cloaca 
Maxima. The occurrence of flint implem«nts 
with much later forms of art is not uncommon, 
and was, no doubt, due to the fact that until the 
tempering of steel was understood as well as the 
manufacturing of it (which must have been long 
after iron was discovered) no metal tool would 
give so keen a cutting edge as flint or obsidian. 
The use of flint knives for circumcision is of very 
late record, probably for sanitary reasons as 
well as surgical, and may be for hieratical also. 

For weapons in general, bronze was better than 
iron, though inferior to steel; and in archzologi- 
cal comparison we are too likely to confound iron 
with steel, and the chilling of the former (which 
may be what was described by some of the 
ancient writers) with the tempering of steel. For 
ornamented weapons like those swords found in 
the graves at Mykenz by Dr. Schliemann, it is 
clear that bronze was far more desirable than iron, 
as being free from corrosion, and in itself more 
decorative, besides giving the advantage of both 
casting and hammering as well as engraving— 
facilities not combined by iron. This I believe 
to be the real reason why these particular bronze 
swords were found where they were, with articles 
of unmistakably later date. But the articles 
found in these graves offer numerous surprises, 
and unfortunately Dr. Schliemann’s method of 
excavating did not give any certainty as to 
where a particular object might have been 
found, while the Greek official who watched the 
excavations on behalf of the Archzological So- 
ciety was not a trained archzologist, but simply 
a guardian of what should be found. It is there- 
fore quite uncertain now where the Corinthian 
coins of the third or fourth century, and the 
Roman pottery and other fragments of late date, 
were found in the diggings. Then, most of the 
gold vessels are of the most ancient form of work- 
manship, beaten and riveted, but in the midst of 
them comes one which is soldered; numerous 
gold ornameuts are struck up between dies, possi- 
bly of stone (and a broken sample of such a die 
was found, thcugh not in contact with the bodies 
or of the same design), and some of them are 
decorated with patterns closely resembling archa- 
ic decoratiuns, tuoush clearly of long traditional 
transmission and rot of archaic workmanship, 
while with them was found a lion’s head mask of 
gold, repoussé ani engraved, of the period, ap- 
pareutl , of good archaic Greek work. 

Again, in anotber of the graves is fcund an 
almost unmi takable B_ zantine cross, and several 
ornaments which are by no kind of hypothesis to 
be re'egated to a classic epoch, though found, as 
catalogued at least, with the bodies. There are 
some engraved stunes of what we must accept as 
early wuik, from the same sources as many that 
we find iu the Greek islands, lentoid and per- 
torated, with engraved signet rings which seem 
to be Asiatic work, but as the engraving is in 
gold, it 13 impossibie to say that it is archaic. 
Chat cin only be determined hy the method of 
su'tiug, “hi h bere isaivates late rather than 
carly work, though not conclusively; but there is 
slso in alabaster vase of a prcenounced rococo 
iesign, so extiemely florid and so elaborately 
urnate that it can only be the work of a period 

f the decline of art subsequent to the good 
Greek epoch, It resembies s:x‘eenth century 
A.D more than anything els». 

Just before leaving Athens, I was told of a 
urave which Lad been freshly opened at Corinth, 
having the ususl appearance of Gieek graves, 
but in wLich was found a medal of Gaiileo! The 
uvpothesis to explain that case was that a Re- 
naissance admirer and collector of Greek pottery 
had gone :o f.r in his esthetic j aganism as to 





have his collection of vases buried with him, and 
a contemporary medal, by design or accident, 
had slipped in with them. 

There are often found, in connection with what 
appear comparatively recent deposits, fragments 
of flint of a form so unlike the implements known 
for any purpose, that they are considered as only 
the chips of the flint thrown off in working it. 
The battle-field of Marathon is strewn with them, 
and they have most distinctly no relation to ar- 
rows, for they have invariably a slight curve and 
are of nearly equal width throughout. They are 
common in many localities where there can be 
no suspicion, any more than at Marathon, that 
they are the refuse of a flint workshop. I take 
them to have been used for razors, or some analo- 
gous purpose, and I have found them sometimes 
minutely notched along the entire edge, as if by 
use, which must have been of some very light 
nature, for they are too slight for heavy cutting. 
The keen edge which was given them by the 
vitreous fracture was, for such a delicate opera- 
tion as shaving, far more effective than anything 
that could be got on bronze tools as we know 
them. 

The recurrence in present use of earthenware 
resembling that of antique production is not un- 
common, as almost any Oriental traveller can 
testify. Traditional forms of implements, as 
well, are to be found to-day in actual use in 
many parts of the East, e. g., the saw which we 
see in the pyramids, the axe of the form of the 
classic epoch, and very little differing from some 
bronze forms ; while Castellani’s success in imi- 
tating Etruscan jewelry through processes still 
in use in remote mountain districts of Italy must 
be inthe minds of many admirers of antique art. 
In the Greek islands the most delicate stuffs are 
woven with the loom of Penelope—a machine 
which the village craftsman makes with his axe 
in the nearest wood, or finishes at home with his 
sheath-knife. The “‘ plough of Hesiod” is the 
standing joke of critics of the East, and there 
is no reason needed to account fcr all these sur- 
vivals except the innate aversion for change in 
any part of the Old World—the dislike to learn 
the use of a new implement when the workman 
knows so well how to use the old one. The Al- 
banian, born fighter, always armed, and of reck- 
less courage, holds his old-fashioned flint-lock 
pistols and long-barrelled smooth bore as better 
than revolvers or Remingtons. He retorts on 
our joke at his old shooting-irons by confiscating 
us and holding us to ransom when we enter his 
province : his arms are good enough for his pur- 
poses. I don’t think it is necessary to go to the 
distinction of rich and poor to account for this 
clinging to old forms: most of it is <imple hu- 
man conservatism. W. J. STILLMAN, 








THE DUC DE BROGLIE’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS,.—III. 


PaRIs, July 1, 1886. 


THE third and fourth volumes of the ‘Souve- 
nirs’ of the Duc de Broglie have just made their 
appearance. They embrace the period which 
elapsed from 1818 to 1850. These twelve years 
are subdivided as follows by the author: From 1815 
to 1822, all the efforts of the hest people and the 
most sensible citizens tended to reconcile the Res- 
toration and the Revolution, the old régime and 
the new régime. Their efforts were unsuccess- 
ful, and from 1822 to 1827 there was a growing 
reaction, and from 1827 to 1830 the struggle be- 
gan between the liberal school and the blind 
royalists —a struggle which became so fierce that 
it ended in a revolution. 

The Duc de Broglie was well placed for judging 
the events of this period. He belonged to the 
liberal school by his personal sentiments, the 
generosity of his character, the philosophical 
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turn of his mind; he belonged to the monarchi- 
cal party by birth, name, the traditions of his 
family. In England he would have been a great 
Whig; in France, he became what is called a 
doctrinaire ; he espoused the ideas of the little 
school which had for its chief Royer-Collard, and 
which counted M. Guizot among its first adepts. 

The Allies were to occupy France for five 
years, but M. de Richelieu, who was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, succeeded in obtaining a 
shorter term of occupation. The occupation, 
however, had not yet ceased when the elections 
seemed to invalidate the promises made by M. 
de Richelieu to the sovereigns. The Prime Min- 
ister was obliged to prepare a new electoral law, 
and this law was rejected by the Chamber of 
Deputies. M. de Richelieu was compelled to re- 
sign. The Duc de Broglie makes here a confes- 
sion: 

‘“‘T consider,” he says, ‘‘ our conduct concern- 
ing the electoral law, and, in consequence of it, 
the downfall of the Richelieu Cabinet, a capital 
error. We all, indeed, accepted the Restoration 
—some on principle, some from taste, some from 
reason. We ought then to have treated the new 
Government without ill-humor, without disdain, 
without impatience; to have taken into conside- 
ration its weakness. . . Why should we 
have wondered or complained if there was in the 
reigning family little inclination for the consti- 
tutional régime? It was a piece of good fortune 
that the King considered himself seriously the 
author of the Charte, and looked upon it with 
the pride of an author. Why did we complain if 
we found the emigration full of prejudice and of 
folly, mad with revenge, ardent to take posses- 
sion of all the good things of the world, asking 
for everything, ruling everything, putting 
everything in disorder, equally incapable of do- 
ing anything and of renouncing anything? It 
was a piece of geod luck to have at the head of 
the Government an émigré—an émigré of the 
old school who had left France in 1789, who had 
returned in 1814-a man of heart and of sense; 
an émigré who had been patriotic abroad, inde- 
pendent at court, who despised the popularity of 
caste as well as of faction, whose disinterested- 
ness and fidelity were above suspicion; as good 
an administrator as a man could become ina 
barbarous coun:ry, modest where ignorant, al- 
ways standing by good law and _—_ sense. For 
a Restoration, for the people, and the King, for 
the governing and the governed, this was a price- 
less pearl.” 

There has never been a more magnificent eulo- 
gy made of the Duc de Richelieu. He deserved 
it, as his correspondence will show when publish- 
ed, as I hope it will soon be. After ten years of a 
purely revolutionary government and ten years 
of an absolute military despotism, there were few 
men in the country who had in their hearts a pure 
love of liberty and a perfect appreciation of the 
essential conditions of a free government. The 
so-called Liberals of the Restoration were, for the 
most part, worshippers of Bonaparte or of the 
Terrorist Government of 1793; their pretended 
love of liberty was made up of hatreds—hatred 
of the noblemen and hatred of the priests. How 
can we wonder at it when we see even now the 
same elementary forces struggling against each 
other under new names, but under the dictation 
of the same passions? 

I shall not attempt to tell here the history of 
those troubled years during which parliamentary 
government was first tried in France under the 
most difficult circumstances. Government by 
party is not easy when there are more than two 
parties, and when passions run as high as they 
did in France. The government of the Bourbons 
was constantly denounced as a government im- 
posed by foreigners; and though Louis XVIII. 
had succeeded in obtaining the integrity of the 
territory of the old monarchy, he did not obtain 
the gratitude of the people or of the army. 
Though he had accepted accomplished facts, and 
promised that those who had bought the confis- 
cated estates of the clergy and of the émigrés 
with the paper money of the Revolutionary pe- 
riod, should be considered as havin a perfectly 





legal title, the new landlords were always uneasy, 


and were not contented till a new revolution had 
taken place. 

The Duc de Broglie received in his house the 
remains of the salon of Mme de Staél, M. de La- 
fayette, Benjamin Constant, Matthieu de Mont- 
morency, Montlosier, the principal representa- 
tives of liberal opinion in the two Chambers, “At 
court,” he says, ‘‘and in the most fashionable so- 
ciety [ passed for a Jacobin, but my bad reputa- 
tion did not hurt my wife nor my house.” His 
salon became one of the rendezvous of the party 
of the doctrinaires, a set of men who were trying 
to find exact rules for a constitutional and parlia- 
mentary government; academical politicians, 
men of high culture and intellect. The most fa- 
mous of these was then Royer-Collard: Guizot 
walked in his footsteps, with Rémusat behind 
him, who wasof a lighter disposition. 

The assassination of the Duc de Berri was the 
signal for a great reaction. The Prince had been 
stabbed at the opera; he had been carried to the 
little room which was behind the royal box, 
where, to the sound of the music of a masked 
ball, he received his wife and saw the old King, 
who had been summoned in haste. The Duc De- 
cazes had received there the first depositions of 
the murderer. He was the King’s favorite Minis- 
ter, but the royalist party and the royal family 
made him almost responsible for the death of the 
Duc de Berri. Decazes was obliged to retire, and 
Chateaubriand, his enemy, had the cruelty to 
write in the Journal des Débats,** Les pieds lui ont 
glissé dans le sang.” The censorship of the press 
was reéstablished, and it was on that occasion 
that Royer-Coliard said, ‘*‘ Exceptional laws are 


usury loans.” The Duc de Broglie attacked in | 





vain the new reactionary laws; the ultras, as | 


they were called, were becoming omnipotent. 
The Chambers, it must be confessed, were not 
reasonable. Louis XVIIL[. was not an ultra: he 


was naturally moderate in his views, but he had | 


a great sense of the royal digmty. After the 
revolutionary movements in Spain, Naples, and 
Piedmont, and the congresses of Troppau and of 


| 
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that she needed to defend herself in a new form, 
with a new energy!” These expressions were 
considered by the royalist Right as an apology 
for the murder of Louis XVI, and cansad the 
forcible expulsion of Manuel-—one of the inci 
dents of the Restoration which created the great 
est sensation in the country. The Duc de Broglie 
says on this subject ; ‘1 declare here (and I have 
always had the greatest horror of regicide) that 
I should have had no difficulty myself, in a given 
circumstance, in employing Manuel's phrase 
The national guards refused to arrest Manuel 
on the floor of the House, and the President bad 
to give the order to the gendarmes. 

The Duc de Broglie spoke against the Spanish 
expedition before it was undertaken ; 
spoke against it after it had come to a successful 
termination, 
conduct ; he condemned the principle of foreign 
intervention, and reminded his colleagues that 
France also had been invaded 
to say, but everybody felt it, that the memory of 
1815 was the ver rongeur of the Restoration, 

The Duc de Broglie had identitied himself in 
the House of Peers with the anti-slavery cause , 
he made some motion on the subject at every 
session, and, in his journeys to England, had 
placed himself in communication with the lead 
ers of the cause of emancipation 


he boldly 


Success with him was not good 


He did pot dare 


He had ah 
eminently generous nund and an extraontinary 
sincerity. 
rested in public affairs, but devoid of ambition 
In one of the speeches which he made he well 
shows himself when he says: ‘* No, the salvation 
of the people is not the supreme law ; 
salvation of the princes is not the supreme law, 
The supreme law is virtue ; 
moral dignity, whether it is a question of a king 
dom or of the hfe of a man. It is not permitted 
any man to advise another todo or to say or to 


He was an honest man, much inte 


no, the 


the supreme law is 


| concede secretly what be would not avow him 


Laybach, the direction given to French politics | 
had offended the advanced party in France as | 


well as the ultras. 
the speech of the King, which opened the ses- 
sion, the deputies had inserted these worus : 

**We congratulate you on the continuance of 
amicable relations with the foreign Powers, in 
the just confidence that so precious a peace will 
not be bought by sacrifices incompatible with 
the honor of the nation and the dignity of the 
Crown ” 


In the address in answer to | 


self ; it is permitted to no man to advise another 
to forget his own duties, 
“Et propter vitam vivend! perdere causas 
The dominant impression which I have got in 
going over these memoirs is the extraordinary 
amount of interest taken by all people at the 
time in pubhe affairs, and not only in the affairs 


| of France, in those of Europe andof America. I 


The King refused to hear this address. He ad- | 
mitted to his presence only after some hesitation | 


the President and two secretaries of the Cham- 
ber, and told them from his throne : 

‘*T know the address which you bring me. In 
exile and under persecution [ maintained the 
honor of my race and of the French name. On 
the throne, and surrounded by my people, I feel 
indignant at the very thought that [ should ever 
sacrifice the honor of the nation or the dignity of 
the Crown. I like to think that those who voted 
this address had not well pondered all its ex 
pressions. If they had had time to appreciate 
them, they would not have suffered a supposition 
which as King I cannot characterize, and which 
as a father I should like to forget.” 

During the discussion on the events in Spain 
and the French expedition to the Peninsula, took 
place the famous incident of the expulsion of the 
deputy Manuel. This deputy was against the ex- 
pedition, and said: ‘* You wish to save the life 
of the King of Spain ; do not renew the circum 
stances which conducted to the scaffold those 
who excite in you a strong and (I will express 
my whole thought) a legitimate interest.” Ma- 
nuel then recalled the misfortunes of the Stuarts 
and added: ‘‘ Must I remind you that the dan- 
gers of the royal family in France became the 
greatest when France, revolutionary France, felt 





am not sure thatin our day of universal suffrage, 
of a free press, of telegrams, of newsmongers, the 
interest is as profound, as genuine, as intelligent. 
To be sure, we are a little dlas¢ 
through so much, and our curiosity is so constant 

ly worked upon,that we may be somewhat excus- 
able. What would be less excusable would be a 
diminution and deadening of the moral sentiment, 
of the power of indignation, of enthusiasm, of 
liking and disliking. 

The death of Louis XVIII. left all good pa- 
tnots in great anxiety. The new King was a 
kindly, chivalrous man, but he was in the hands 
of the ultras. He began by abolishing the censor 
ship of the press, but he kept the ministry which 
bad established it. One of the first laws sent to 
the Chambers was one punishing sacrilege (sac- 
rilege was defined in the law as the profanation 
of the sacred vessels and the consecrated Host) 
with death, or with perpetual imprisonment, ac- 
cording to circumstances. The law was adopted 
after a vain struggle, and it became evident that 
the reaction could no longer be kept within 
bounds. 


We have gone 


Correspondence. 
WOMAN IN MUSIC. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION : 


Sir: I have not read Mr, George P, Upton’s 
‘ Woman in Music,’ but from your notice of it in 
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the Nation of June 17th 1 infer that he is better 
acquainted with German music than Fresch mu- 
sic, and that Elise Polko is more of a personality 
to him than Louise Bertin, C. de Grandval, or 
Augusta Holmes. To be sure, Elise Polko is 
known in America by a translation of stories 
about musicians in which traditional and ori- 
ginal lies are ingeniously mixed with descrip- 
tions of that peculiarly sentimental, ultra-amo- 
rous nature so dear to that class of German wo- 
men called by Heinrich Dorn ‘ die Horde tiber- 
spannter hysterischer Weiber.” But to see her 
taken seriously and even named in the same sen- 
tence with Clara Schumann, does not of itself 
awaken a desire to buy Mr. Upton’s book. 

Your reviewer does not speak of Louise Ber- 
tin, the composer of the opera ‘E 


isméralda,” 
given here in 1856, the same year as Meyerbeer’s 
‘* Huguenots.” Victor Hugo wrote the libretto. 
Nourrit, Levasseur, Massol,and Mile. Falcon took 
the parts of Phabus, the Priest, Quasimodo, and 
Esméralda, Berlioz reviewed it, and the review 
is reprinted in his collected works. Gustave 
Chouquet speaks of the originality and vigor of 
parts of the opera, and speaks particularly of its 
instrumentation. It seems, by the way, that 
Eug. Prévost wrote an opera on this same text of 
Hugo, and, according to Chouquet, it was given 
with success at New Orleans, but when and by 
whom I am unable to find out. 

As for Mme. de Grandval, she is well known 
and esteemed by all French musicians and cri- 
tics. Her ‘*Stabat Mater,” published by a Paris 
house, shows dramatic power and contrapuntal 
technique; her Variations for violin, as played 
by M. Marsick, is a favorite concert piece, and 
pages from her as yet unpublished opera were 
given this last winter at the Trocadéro with ar- 
tistic and popular success. 

Miss Augusta Holmes (or Mile. Augusta 
Holmés), the writer of *‘ Lutéce,” ‘* Les Argo- 
nautes,” and ‘“Irlande,” is a remarkable cha- 
racter. Camille St.-Saéns, in his ‘ Harmonie et 
Mélodie,’ has criticised her ‘* Argonautes,” * sym- 
phonie avec soli et chceurs,” and as she is 
nearly unknown in America, I may be pardoned 
for quoting a little from his article. Following 
the ideas of Wagner, of whom she is a devoted 
admirer, she wrote for the ‘‘concours de la ville 
de Paris” both the text and music of ** Les Argo- 
nautes”; it did not take the prize, but so many 
musicians were interested in it that it was per- 
formed publicly and made a profound impres- 
sion: 

‘*Mile. Holmes a dédaigné méme les tentatives 
sérieuses de second ordre. 11 lui fallait les larges 
plans, les vastes horizons @une grande composi- 
tion dessinée par elle-méme comme poéte et com- 
positeur tout ensemble. Elle a concouru une pre- 
miére fois avec un poéme lyrique intitulé ‘ Lu- 
téce,’ beau par lidée, si la forme en était parfois 
contestable: car Pauteur appartient a la race 
trés-rare des artistes qui ont des idées. . 6 
Elle a montré les plus grandes dispositions po- 
étiques et musicales. Elle a une originalité puis- 
sante, trop puissante peut-étre, car cette qualité, 
poussée & l’extréme, la jette en dehors des sentiers 
battus, ce qui la condamne a marcher seule, sans 
guide et sans appui. ‘ Elle s'est passionnée 
pour les conceptions Wagneriennes aussit6t qu'elle 
les aconnues. Elle a mordu plus que tout autre 
ad cette pomme, et a puisé dans cette communion 
un redoublement d’audace, quand peut-étre une 
éducation calmante lui efit été plus profitable. 
(uoi qu’il en soit, son originalité a résisté & tout. 
Méme quand elle cherche & imiter Wagner, Mlle. 
Holmés est elle-méme. L’art est plein de ces 
fantasies qui mont rien de dangereux pour les 
vraies natures.” 

M. Saint Saéns then reviews the work at length, 
making many acute remarks upon the character 
of woman as seen in her art creations, For ex- 
ample : 

‘** Les femmes sont curieuses quand elles se mé- 
lent sérieusement d'art; elles semblent préoccu- 
pées avant tout de faire oublier qu’elles sont 
femmes, et de montrer une virilité débordante, 
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sans songer que c’est justement cette préoccupa- 
tion qui décéle la femme. Comme les enfants, 
les femmes ne connaissent pas d’obstacles; et lear 


volonté brise tout. . . . grosse caisse, les 
cymbales, la harpe dansent une ronde folle, et 
Pophicléide lui-méme se met de la partie. Elle le 
veut !” ° 

Does Mr. Upton speak of Mile. Fanny Pelletan, 
to whose devotion and self-sacrifice we owe the 
only edition of Gluck worthy the composer ? 

Many essays have been written, it is true, upon 
the influence of women over composers, but it is a 
question whether it would not have benefited the 
race more had the question been “‘ As to the Ef- 
fect of Diet upon Musicians”—whether, for in- 
stance, the writer of symphonies would be more 
inspired by a diet of pork or by unlimited gruel; 
or whether there be anything in the fancy of E. 
T. A. Hoffmann, that church music should be 
written under the influence of Rhine wine, a se- 
rious opera after the drinking of burgundy, a co- 
mic opera after libations of champagne, and so 
on. It is pleasant to read the legend of Beetho- 
ven and Julia Guicciardi, and the story of Ama- 
lie Sebald, afterwards Frau Krause; but Mr. 
Thayer has shown that it is not safe to take them 
too seriously. 

The majority of men, whether they be musi- 
cians or bellows-menders, fall in love; but, to a 
young compozer, six years of counterpoint would 
probably be of more worth than six love episodes, 
no matter how delightfully immoral these epi- 
sodes might be, or how shattering to his nerves. 

Yours truly, PHILIP HALE. 

Paris, July 9, 1886. 





OMISSIONS BY MR. FROUDE IN CAR- 
LYLE'’S ‘ REMINISCENCES.’ 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In an article on Carlyle and his ‘Reminis- 
cences,’ in the July number of the New Princeton 
Review, I state that the only important omission 
made by Mr. Froude in editing the book for the 
press was that of the injunction forbidding the 
publication of the narrative concerning Mrs. Car- 
lyle, ‘‘ as it stood” in manuscript. So far as re- 
lates to Carlyle’s own writing this is correct, but 
Lought to have added that some pages of a diary 
by Mrs. Carlyle, inserted, without copying, by 
Carlyle into his manuscript, were also, and pro- 
perly, omitted. This omission is indicated on p. 
245 of the second volume of the original English 
edition of the ‘ Reminiscences,’ 

My neglect to state this fact was due to my at- 
tention being given while writing my article en- 
tirely to Carlyle’s own work. I shall, with the 
leave of the editor, make this statement in the 
next number of the New Princeton Review, but I 
desire to make it now in order to leave no ground 
for cavil. 

On pp. 14 and 15 of the Review, to the refer- 
ences to pages where slight omissions occur 
should be added the indication, ‘‘ Original edi- 
tion, vol. ii.”"—Faithfully yours, 

C. E. Norton. 

July 13, 1886, 





APPOINTMENTS IN THE RAILWAY POS- 
TAL SERVICE. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION : 


Sir: In your issue of July 8, in the course of 
an editorial upon the subject of the Railway 
Postal Service, the following statements ap- 
pear : 


‘‘Railway postal clerks who ‘ had become ef- 
ficient and valuable men,’ and against whom ‘ no 
just complaint’ could be made, have been not only 
‘ disturbed,’ but removed to makeroom for new 
and untried men, who had nothing to recommend 
them but their political influence. Men who 
have rendered and were rendering ‘ meritorious 
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and faithful service’ have found that it did not 
protect them against arbitrary dismissal. In 
other words, the Postmaster-General’s pledges 
have proved valueless, and, because valueless. a 
discredit instead of an honor to him and to the 
Administration.” 

I do not know the sources of your information ; 
and it is not convenient for me to ascertain from 
headquarters what has been done by Mr. Vilas 
the country over to justify your charges. But if 
what has occurred in this vicinity 1s a fair in- 
dication of what has been done generally, then 
your statements above quoted are apparently 
without reasonable foundation. 

I have made careful inquiry of the officials in 
charge of this district of the Department of Rail- 
way Mail Service, all of whom are Republican in 
politics. This district embraces more than 5,000 
miles ot railway; and there are 110 clerks of the 
Railway Mail Service in active employment 
therein, with headquarters at Burlington, where 
the chief clerk, Mr. Cole, resides. And it is the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, that in this en- 
tire district, since the advent of the Administra- 
tion in March, 1885, but one postal clerk who was 
an “efficient and valuable man, and against 
whom no just complaint could be made,” has been 
removed for political reasons. Justone removal 
has been made of which it can fairly be said that 
it was on account of politics;.and in this case the 
partisanship came squarely within the category 
of offensiveness, In other words, the evidence 
upon which to base your broad assertions, judg- 
ing from what has been experienced in this lo- 
cality, is only a scintilla. 

This is not saying that many vacancies have 
not occurred. I think that personal inquiry is 
necessary, in order to understand how many 
really voluntary resignations have taken place in 
this branch of the service during the past eighteen 
months. Many Republican clerks have undoubt- 
edly resigned at the first opportunity for other 
employment, under mere apprehension of early 
dismissal for political reasons. The barbarous 
practice bas been in vogue so long that it will 
take a four years’ generation for men to realize 
that an honest effort is being made to abolish it. 
Hence, out of the 110 clerks now in service in 
this district there are fifty new men, that is, men 
who have been appointed since March, 1885; and 
these are almost without exception Democrats in 
politics. They are no more inexperienced and 
untried, of course, than if they were Republicans; 
but, on learning the facts that these new men 
were substantially all regarded as Democrats, I 
inquired for the cause. The explanation given 
was this: When a vacancy occurs, the Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Jameson (who, by the way, is a Re- 
publican, and has occupied the position of Super- 
intendent for many years), informs the Demo- 
eratie Congressman for that district, or one con- 
tiguous, and asks him to make a recommendation. 
We may be sure that there is no Democratic 
Congressman who cannot find members of his 
own party competent and willing to fill all such 
vacancies. Republicans do not apply to Demo- 
cratic Congressmen for these places; and so it 
comes that practically there are no applicants 
but Democrats. 

Whose fault is this? To whom shall Mr. 
Jameson go for recommendations? The law has 
provided no method, and I do not understand 
that a lawto meet the case has been prepared 
and urged upon Congress in a direct way. If the 
practice shall result in a substantial reorganiza- 
tion of the Railway Postal Service from a Re- 
publican into a Democratic body of clerks, then 
I will say that it is a fault, and a great and posi- 
tive evil, and should be remedied ; but I do not 
believe that Mr. Vilas has any such intention. 
When its character as a body of Republican 
clerks only has been fairly modified by filling 
vacancies with Democrats, will not the Ad- 
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ministration be found vigorously urging an ex 
tension of the present Civil-Service Law or other 
legislation that will insure the selection of these 
clerks solely upon the grounds of merit 
fitness, tested by competitive examination, 
without reference to politics ? 

Let us criticise fairly and upon the 


and 
and 


exact facts, 


and not underestimate the ditliculties under 
which the Postmaster-General labors, if he is 


really desirous of seeing this important arm of 
the public service placed upon a non-partisan 
basis. B. 


IURLINGTON, Lowa, July 15, 


[We are very glad to hear that the Railway 
Mail Service remains in such a good condition 
York 


Good men have 


in Iowa. But our experience in New 
has not been so satisfactory. 
been removed here in considerable numbers, 
and their places have been filled, on the reeom 
mendation of Congressmen, with very worth 


less and incompetent creatures. Our correspond- 


ent is greatly mistaken in supposing that 
there is need of ‘‘a law to meet the case.” 


There is no more reason why the filling of the 

failway Mail Service should be parcelled out 
among Congressmen than the filling of the 
The practice is a scandal and an 
All that is necessary to rectify it is an 
order from the President placing the Railway 
Mail Service under the civil-service rules. —Ep. 
NATION. ] 


yn st-oftice. 
abuse, 


“WHY NOT MAKE HER AN 


TUAL WOMAN ? 


INTELLEC 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION : 

Sim: If Mr. Arnold's dictum be correct, that 
the true province of criticism is to seek out the 
best ideas and to make them prevail, then it may 
fairly be called a criticism of a late excellent ad- 
dress of Mr. C. D. Warner’s, if we call attention 
tu one passage in it, and especially to one sen 
For this certainly embodies one of the 
‘*best ideas” lately uttered on social matters, 


tence. 


and its repetition in the Nation cannot but tend 
to make it *‘ prevail.” 
of discontent, Mr. Warner goes on to say : 


In speaking of the causes 


“There exists already, what could not be said 
to exist a quarter of a century ago, a class who 
have leisure. Now what is the object in life of 
this great growing class that has money and 
leisure; what does it chiefly care for‘ In our 
experience of society, what is it that it pursues 
and desires? Is it things of the mind or tuings 
of the senses? What is it that interests women, 
men of fortune, club men, merchants and pro- 
fessional men, whose ineumes give them leisure 
to follow their inclinations, the young men who 
have inherited money ‘ Is it political duties, the 
affairs of state, economic problems, some adjust- 
ment of our relations that shall lighten or relieve 
the wrongs and misery everywhere apparent / Is 
the interest in intellectual pursuits and art (ex- 
cept in a dilettante way dictated for a season by 
fashion), in books, in the wide range of mental 
pleasures which make men superior to the acci 
dents of fortune ? 

‘*Or is the interest of this class, for the most 
part, with some noble exceptions, rather in 
things grossly material, in what is cailed plea 
sure‘ To come to somewhat vulgar details, 1s 
not the growing desire for dress, for sumptuous 
houses, forshowy equipages, for epicurean enter 
tainments, for display, either refined or ostenta- 
tious, rivalry in profure expense, new methods of 
killing time, for every imaginable luxury, which 
isenjoyed partly because it pleases the senses and 
partly because it satisfies an ignoble craving for 
class distinction ¢ 

‘* It isnot to be wondered at, therefore, that in 
a time when making money is the chief object, if 
it is not reckoned the chief good, our education 
should all tend to what is called practical, that 
is, to that which can be immediately serviceable 
in some profitable occupation of life, to the ne 
glect of those other studies which are only of use 
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in training the intel] and cultivating and 
broadening the higher intelligen 

*T was talking, the other day, with a lady who 
was doubting what sort of educati 1 he: 
daughter,a voung girl of exce nely tine mental 
capacity. If she sued a classical se, sl 
would at the ag f twenty kn very 
of the sciences And I ud, W/ } 
an intellectual woma At twenty re. witha 





trained mind, all knowledges are at one’s 

An “intellectual woman” we sh i it 
stand to be one capable of independent and cor 
petent thought on the most important t nd 
habituated to tl exercise thereof In other 
words, she would be a woman who d ‘ 
thinking, and does it well, Now. it could not 
fail to cut through the knot of useless perplex 
ties about the proper education of wom thi 
keen question were conti! | pt lL If 
does not go into profuse detail as to subj 
methods of study. it suggests the true end and 
aim; and this, once seen, makes all other ques 
tions of pretty easy lution As was shrewdly 
said of Carlyle, if it does not teach a doct t 
does what is more important—it teact inf 
tude E. RLS 


NTERTAIN 
MENTS 
To THE Epiror oF Tok NATion 
SiR: Inthe article on ** Courtesy ” whieh ay 
peared in your columns th ther day there wa 
no mention made of one form of discourtesy —t 
manners common tn concert room ~ 
and theatres. Thev are taken note by aw 1 
in one of the last numbers (July t! 
Bleue. 
M. Hugues le Roux, there commentin 
cent ‘reprise’ of ** Les Facheux”™ of M 
the ThéAtre-Francais, remarks that ‘le ti x 
de theatre” can no longer, as in Moliére’s day 
impertinently place his arm-chairin the m 
of the stage,** but now, as then f 
?fre does not fail to talk inthe boxes, to 1 " 
familiar passages uttered on the sta and, w 
the end of the piece approaches, to lea 
place 
l te ps 
Car gens 
Se gardent b sur 
It is not now * pour agir gaiamment.” but “ft 
catch a train” or a boat, that 7 le, f 
most part, hastily depart—in America 
but it comes to the same thing as regards 
Twas curious to see,” M -OUX 
‘whether the pul at least for this 
wouldapply the lesson whi had received 
directly, and, as it were " the scenes 
Nothing of the sort. Th \ 
ment closed with*Le M le Tina j 
towards the end of the sce w ’ 
pears disguised as a f 
house went away 1 z 1 
half from hearing and s nd of t] 
Kven supposing that the m yp 
et could free the public from all politeness 
wards the actors - peoj : g 
owe silence and t | ators w 
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ed by pu z could be done t 
i k tl pres i n 
Tne matter of t be left I supp st 
to a growing seus public ce im. Wed 
n uk at ! } aps some day we shall 
t sanctity of ft. Meantime, I was the 
ther day at a representation of Gluck’s * Or 
pheus.” Ou taking my seat. | observed two ladies 
behind me busily “engaged im conversation.” 
They * parlaient chiffons”; but when the won 


lerful, dim, low overture began it was chatter 


I turned and said, ‘* This 


chatter. chatter, still 
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The ime of Proceedings of the Modern La’ 
\ ation of America for ISS5 before 
is. Besides the usual abstracts of papers read at 
t vious meetings, it contains some tabulated 
rmation of permanent value, viz.; statisti 
Fr b and German instruction in American 
s.and lists of their modern-language pro 
Yr} June number of the imerican Journal of 
irchoology (Baltimore) opens with a third paper 
by Mr. W. M. Ramsay on notes and inscriptions 
from Asia Minor. Mr. J. T. Clarke conchides 
his paper on a proto-Ionic capital from the site 


of Neandreia in the Troad, devoting his remarks 


no longer to the capital, but to Mount Chigri and 


the city on its summit. Mr. Clarke is ready to 


headan exploring expedition to Magna Gracia, 
under the auspices of the Archmwological Institute 
of America; and the editor of the Journal will 
be glad to receive contributions to that end, the 
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sum of $2,000 being needed in addition to the In- 
stitute’s provision. 

‘*A Puritan Colony in Maryland,” by Daniel 
R. Randall ; and a ‘‘ History of the Land Ques- 
tion in the United States,” by Shosuke Sato, Spe- 
cial Commissioner of the Colonial Department of 
Japan, are the two latest numbers of the fourth 
series of the Johns Hopkins University Studies. 
The second of these makes a thick pamphlet of 
181 pages, and Mr. Sato enrolls himself with those 
who would have the Government recover the un- 
patented lands bestowed upon railroads on con- 
ditions which have been unfulfilled. 

The lamented Randolph Caldecott, who had not 
completed his fortieth year when he died last 
February in Florida, is unaffectedly commemo- 
rated by Mr. William Clough in the Manchester 
Quarterly for July. A number of his sket-hes 
are reproduced for the first time in connection 
with this article. Mr. Clough states that more 
than 800,000 of Caldecott’s ‘ Picture-books’ have 
been sold. He has also left some creditable 
modelling in terracotta and in metal. 

There is no end to the surprises in portraiture 
within the period of the artof Daguerre. We 
read in the last Photographic Times of an am- 
brotype of Lincoln taken at Pittsfield, [1l., in 
1858, copies of which (untouched) are now for sale 
by L. Jackson, Hannibal, Mo. Our memory does 
not serve us so that we can pronounce this the 
earliest extant. 

In Morley’s ‘ National Library’ (Cassell & Co.) 
the latest volumes are Swift’s ‘Battle of the 
Books,’ Crabbe’s ‘ Poems,’ ‘Egypt and Scythia 
described by Herodotus,’ Shakspere’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
‘Tales from Hakluyt,’ and Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Na- 
ture and Art.’ 

The six neat and handy cloth-bound and clearly 
printed volumes which give us the whole of Tol- 
stoi’s ‘ War and Peace’ in the edition published by 
W.S, Gottsberger, make a little library for the 
fortunate possessor. The bulk may daunt those 
who have never tasted of Tolstoi, but only those. 
Lay the work down where we will, we feela loss 
as if parting with a friend. Its interest is as end- 
less as life—that life which the author portrays 
with matchless breadth and mastery, with a 
wealth of traits and dramatis persone, and with 
a power of characterization, which no other histo- 
rical novelist has approached on the same scale. 
There is just one volume which might fitly be 
added to these six, in close historic sequence, and 
not inharmonious in spirit and treatment; we 
mean Fritz Reuter’s little masterpiece, ‘In the 
Year °13.’ 

A new work by Tolstoi is now in course of pub- 
lication, entitled ‘What My Life Has Been.’ It 
forms the fourth in the series, ‘ A Confessicn,’ 
‘What My FaithIs’ (My Religion), and ‘ A Let- 
ter to N. N.’ 

Franz Miklosish has edited a small but impor- 
tant dictionary, containing Russian, Church Sla- 
vic, Bulgarian, Servian, Bohemian, Polish, 
French, and German. It is invaluable to stu- 
dents of philology, and has been prepared by the 
eminent editor at the command of the late Prince 
Peter of Oldenburg. It is the first work of the 
kind which has ever been published, and is abso- 
lutely indispenseble to the proper study of the 
Slavic group of languages. 

The Dashkoff Ethnographical Museum at Mos- 
cow is the only institution of its kind in Russia. 
A systematic description of this collection has 
been begun, edited by V. F. Miller. The object 
of the publication is to aid in the collection and 
diffusion of ethnographical facts relating to the 
natives of Russia and of neighboring Slavic 
tribes. Particular information is desired about 
the Caucasus, Siberia, and Central Asia, In or- 
der to facilitate the collection of materials, the 
editor has prepared a list of the points to be ob- 
served and reported on, Literary form is not an 





object in the reports, but accuracy, as he is care- 
ful to impress on readers, that they may be en- 
couraged to tell what they know, fully and frank- 
ly. 
M. Edmond Scherer, senator and literary critic 
of the highest merit, was spoken of by a writer in 
the Voltaire as a Swiss. This called forth a clever 
answer, in which M. Scherer said he was French, 
born of French parents in Paris, where he was 
brought up and educated. Not satisfied with this 
protest, his adversary returned to the charge, ex- 
plaining that he merely meant that M. Scherer 
had, while in Switzerland, contracted the timidi- 
ty and slowness of the Genevese character. He 
then took him to task for his French, in which he 
tried to find Swiss peculiarities. M. Scherer had 
said ‘‘ L’Académie est une ambition que je n’ai 
jamais éprouvée.” The writer in the Voltaire, 
whom his adversary calls a ‘‘ Huron,” would have 
said, ‘‘un objet d’ambition,” or he would have 
changed his phrase: ‘‘ Arriver & l’Académie est 
une ambition.” The other was manifestly Swiss. 
M. Scherer closes his rejoinder by the words, 
‘* Unless, however, illustrious child of the great 
lakes, those are, on the contrary, the very things 
whereby we distinguish the Parisian from the 
Iroquois,” 

At Sceaux on the 20th of June was celebrated 
the seventh annual féte of Florian by the Pari- 
sian félibres. The coupling of the last two words 
may seem odd, as the name félibre is applied to 
the school of neo-Provencal writers, mostly poets, 
of whom the greatest is Mistral, the author of 
‘Mireio.’ Under the “ gray sky of the north” (it 
was a rainy Sunday), the gay sons of Provence 
who inhabit Paris were carried by the diminutive 
and winding railway to the town where Florian 
died, and where his bust was lately placed, there 
to pay homage to the author of ‘ Estelle et Né- 
morin,’ and other pastoral tales. The country- 
men of Zola, very far on that day from his natu- 
ralism, awarded prizes for poems hoth French 
and Provencal. M. Clovis Hugues, the fiery 
deputy from Marseilles, read an original poem. 
A félibresse, wearing the picturesque costume of 
Arles, sang the songs of the south to the accom- 
paniment of mandolins. The whole closed with 
a felibrejado, or banquet of félibres, and with the 
dancing of the farandole to the music of the 
tambourinaires. 

M. Nourrisson, in presenting to the Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques the ‘ Life of 
Malebranche,’ by Pére André, gave some interest- 
ing details about the history of this work, of 
which the manuscript was completed before 1724, 
but was lost sight of after the death of its author. 
M. Nourrisson related its history, and how, after 
many vicissitudes, it became the property of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. It is now edited by 
Pére Ingold, with judicious notes—‘ La Vie de 
Malebranche’ (Paris: Poussielgue). 

The Revue des Deux Mondes has recently pub- 
lished in a stout pamphlet of 200 pages its index 
for the years 1874-1886, a supplement to its ear- 
lier index, on the mode! of which this is prepared. 
Every article appears three times—once under the 
author’s name, again in a subject index, and final- 
ly in a specially devised geographical arrange- 
ment. Ws note the extreme fewness of the 
anonymous articles, and also the absence from 
the list of contributors of many of the lights of 
the newer school of French fiction. M. Ernest 
Daudet is represented, but not M. Alphonse Dau- 
det, and we seek in vain for the names of M. 
de Goncourt, M. Zola, M. Claretie, M. Anatole 
France, M. Guy de Maupassant, or M. Paul Bour- 
get (save as an occasional critic), Among the 
American novelists whose stories have been 
translated for the Revue in these last few years 
are Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Bishop, Mr. Cable, Dr. Eg- 
gleston, Mr. Bret Harte, and Mr. James, 

The third volume of the collected theatrical 





criticisms of M. Auguste Vitu, ‘ Les Mille et Une 
Nuits du ThéAtre,’ has now appeared (Paris: Ol- 
lendorff ; New York: F. W. Christern). It cov- 
ers the plays performed in Paris from March, 
1874, to September, 1875, among which were a 
dramatization of the ‘‘Scarlet Letter” and a 
French adaptation of Mr. Boucicault’s ‘‘ Two 
Lives of Mary Leigh.” There is also an inte- 
resting discussion (pp. 316 and 231) of Scribe’s 
methods of play-making. 

The IJllustrazione Italiana of June 27 repro- 
duces in color the new bank-notes issued on June 
30 by the Italian Government. 

Some small but interesting fragments of Sal- 
lust have lately been discovered. Prof. Brandt, 
of Heidelberg, while examining, in 1884, a pa- 
tristic manuscript codex in the National Library 
of Paris, noticed that pieces of it were palimpsests, 
and subsequently published some remarks con- 
cerning this observation. Another German scho- 
lar, Dr. E. Hauler, received permission to con- 
tinue the examination, and, after several months’ 
scrutiny, deciphered a number of hitherto un- 
known fragments of the Roman historian, hid- 
den under textsof Jerome. Most of them refer 
to Pompey the Great’s warfare in Spsin, includ- 
ing parts of a very characteristic bulletin to the 
Senate in Rome, and part of the debate on it in 
that assembly. 

The most conspicuous name in the post-re- 
formation literature of Iceland is that of the 
hymn-writer Hallgrimur Pétursson (1614-1674), 
whose songs of religious praise, if the judgment 
of the Danish critic Grundtvig is to be credited, 
are unequalled in any of the Scandinavian lite- 
ratures and unexcelled outside of them. In Ice- 
land itself his popularity never wanes. His ‘ Pas- 
sfusdlmar’ (fifty hymns on the sufferings and 
death of Christ), of which two Latn versions 
have been published, were issued in their thirty- 
second edition at Reykjavik in 1880; and his ex- 
quisite funeral hymn, “ Allt eins og blémstrid 
eina,” has been sung at every Icelandic burial for 
more than two centuries. A monumental edition 
of the poet’s works is now announced by the 
Reykjavik publisher, Sigurdur Kristjansson. It 
will form two large volumes, of which the first, 
to appear in the present summer, will contain the 
religious verse, and the second the profane 
poetry. The editor is the well-known scholar, 
Dr. Grimur Thomsen, of Bessestad, Iceland, who, 
for many years, has been engaged in collecting 
and collating the best texts, and, aided by a spe- 
cial appropriation of the Icelandic Althing, has 
been able to avail himself of every accessible 
source of information in regard to the life and 
works of the distinguished hymnologist. 

The thirty-fifth meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science will be 
held in Buffalo on August 18-24 


—The extent to which a certain facility in 
writing prevails in this country has recently 
been shown in a striking manner. The publishers 
of a newspaper having a very large circulation 
offered half-a-dozen prizes of considerable value 
for stories for boys and girls, at the same time 
promising to pay for such as were fitted for its 
columns, although they failed of winning any of 
the prizes. In response to this invitation nearly 
5,500 manuscripts were received within the course 
of a few months. While those who expect to 
find in universal education a panacea for most of 
the ills that affect society will, no doubt, derive 
considerable satisfaction from these figures, which 
are, we believe, unparalleled in the annals of lite- 
rature, we must confess they fill us with mingled 
feelings of pity and dismay, as well as a certain 
indefinite alarm. It is not so much pity for the 
hopelessnese of the contest, in which a few prac- 
tised writers are sure to win, nor that most of 
these persons might have been better employed, 
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which most impresses us; but the conviction that 
to a great many of them henceforth useful 
manual labor in the field, the shop, the kitchen, 
or with the needle will be irksome and disagreea- 
ble. This competition has lessened, we fear, the 
number of men and women who take an honest 
pride in the work for which they are best fitted, 
and added to the vast army of the unreasonably 
restless and dissatisfied. The publishers, of course, 
hoped that the prizes offered would prove just 
the stimulus needed to awaken some true genius 
to a consciousness of his powers. Whether this 
was the case or not we do not know, but we have 
good reason to believe that the most of the sto- 
ries received were hopelessly poor. Some, how- 
ever, were so extraordinarily bad that, but for 
certain internal evidences of sincerity, it would 
be difficult to believe they were not sent in jest. 
Now the combination of dense ignorance with 
perfect self-confidence is not rare, but this is not 
precisely true of these persons. They have appa- 
rently received just enough knowledge to com- 
pletely paralyze the judgment, in this direction 
at least. It is this mental condition (which, we 
fear,our educational system is producing in great 
numbers of our people) that almost makes us sigh 
for the old times when rearly every man in our 
villages and towns could discuss intelligently the 
religious and political questions of the day, but 
would rather mow a ten-acre lot than put pen to 
paper. 


—The Convention of the American Library 
Association, just held at Milwaukee, has repeat- 
ed the experience of all its predecessors. There 
were too many papers to be read, too many pro- 
jects to be discussed, although the programme 
had seemed unusually short, and the librarians, 
almost without exception, have the habit of ex- 
pressing themselves concisely and to the point. 
The most important business dune—indeed, the 
most important step ever taken by the Associa- 
tion, with the exception of the codperation in 
‘ Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature’—was 
the establishment of ‘‘ The A. L. A. Publishing 
Section,” a society within a society, designed to 
further just such codperative work. It is in- 
tended to be carried on like the English publish- 
ing societies—as the Index, the Camden, the Ca- 
vendish—receiving annual subscriptions, and is- 
suing volumes which will be a fair equivalent. 
It is hoped that many will join who have expe- 
rienced the value of Poole’s Index, that some will 
subscribe from a desire to help on a good work, 
and particularly that libraries will take part, 
because it is intended to make the long-talked-of 
experiment of codperative cataloguing, and try 
if for the waste of doing over the same work in 
hundreds of libraries cannot be substituted a me- 
thod of doing it once for all. The success of any 
such experiment is by no means assured. Even 
the most sanguine have their doubts; but the 
benefits, taking the whole country into account, 
would in the long run be so enormous that it is 
worth while to risk a little in making the trial. 
One thing is certain—that-the chance of succeed- 
ing will be greatly increased if the body of asso- 
ciates is large. This is a work that cannot be 
well carried on upon a very small scale. There- 
fore, if any library has the least interest and 
faith in the matter, it should join the Section at 
once, and not postpone its adhesion to see whe- 
ther the scheme works. The constitution and or- 
ganization of the new Section will appear in the 
full report of the proceedings of the Association 
which is published in the Library Journal, and 
no doubt circulars of information will be shortly 
issued, as a preliminary subscription of one dol- 
lar was taken up to cover such expenses. 


—The papers read were of a somewhat more 
varied character than usual. We have often 
thought that the contributions to the proceedings 





of the English Library Association might be di- 
vided into the antiquarian, the practica!, and the 
impracticable. Hitherto the Americans have 
had only the second. This year they have added 
the other two. An account of the first conven- 
tion of librarians ever held (it was in New York 
in 1855) furnished the first element. A scheme 
for a spiral library lighted only from the top, in 
which endless addition could be made to the open 
end, furnished the third, in the judgment of 
many. In the climate of England it might work; 
in this country the broiling summer sun would 
make it a furnace, and the winter snows, which 
could not be cleared from its roof, would cut off 
its light and perhaps crush it. In several papers 
the claims of scholarly librarianship were advo- 
cated, and a note of warning sounded of the dan- 
ger of reducing the profession to one of the me- 
chanical arts. On the other hand, ingenious li- 
brary appliances were exhibited and devices of 
management advocated. . The burning question 
of the past—fiction in public libraries—was not 
touched on publicly, but in private discussion 
proved to have lost none of its power of bringing 
out difference of opinion. The burning question 
of this meeting was close classification —whether 
to divide books on the shelves minutely or ina 
few general divisions. It is a question of degree, 
and qt nothing excited such a passionate inte 
rest in the debaters. Both parties accepted a de- 
gree of minuteness that would have surprised a 
librarian of fifty years since, and would be quite 
too much for many small collections of books. 
One asserted and the other acknowledged the 
difficulties of providing a suitable notation; and 
just where subdivision should stop and just why 
it should stop there, were the only questions at 
issue—questions on which the contending parties 
are the less likely to come to an agreement be- 
cause they are so nearly agreed. The element of 
humor was not wanting this year. There were 
the usual hits at the absurd questions asked by 
the ignorant and the puzzle-headed, but the pidce 
de résistance was a continuation of the clever 
satire of last year on systems of classification, but 
by another hand. Of this its victims said that 
it was a sufficient testimony to the substantial 
reasonableness of their schemes that the writer 
was obliged to caricature them so much in order 
to render them ridiculous. The hospitality given 
to the visitors was worthy of the reputation of 
the West; it culminated in an eight days’ expedi- 
tion through Wisconsin, ending July 20. The 
interest shown in public libraries throughout the 
Northwest is of the most encouraging character. 
New hbraries are constantly founded, and in 
some cases well maintained. Even distant Kan- 
sas is eager in the cause, and the city of Denver 
invited the Association to meet there in 1887; 
but the Association preferred the Thcusand Isles. 


—A new view of General Barrios, from the 
pen of a Guatemalan resident, in the July Mac- 
millan’s, sets his character in a more favorable 
light than that in which the public saw it when 
he proclaimed the Union of Central America last 
year. The author does not plead, or defend, or 
eulogize, in set terms; but he takes the reader 
inside the affairs of Guatemala, social, economic, 
and governmental, and shows Barrios as the fa- 
miliar good despot in a land where nothing is to 
be said against that variety of * hero” except 
the old dictum that he “‘leaves no successor.” 
He seized control by violence, and enriched him- 
self; but, in connection with that, he put an 
end to priestly ascendency, established unbroken 
peace, dealt justice, and developed the country 
with a success which palliates his methods. The 
dramatic close of his career is still fresh in mind. 
This writer credits him with sincerity in his pro- 
fession that he would never take the Presidency 
of the *‘ Union”; and the course of events he out- 








lines supports the view that in this matter, at 
least, Barrios was more the patriot than the ty 

rant. The Proclamation was not his selforigi 

nated and arbitrary act, but was made after ne 

gotiations with all the states and by consent of 
Salvador and Honduras, with intent to coerce 
Nicaragua only. Salvador's bad faith. brought 
on the war; but even then Barrios delayed 

though ina state of military readiness by which 
he could have crushed his opponent at once, and 
fought at last only when Guatemala was invaded 
The reverse which took place when he fell by the 
shot of a sharpshooter, as he led his troops into 
the almost evacuaced fortress, graphically sets 
forth how truly Barrios was in his own person 
the whole state. The article is worth reading in 
full, as the description of a singular state, as 
well as of a very remarkable man. Mr. Gold 
win Smith's account of “The Capital of the 
United States” notes the progress which Wash 
ington is making towards being a national centre 
otherwise than in politics, and is crowded with 
facts and the observations of a foreigner upon 
them, mast interesting to Amerecans. He con 
fesses that the Capitol ts impressive, Chough plea 
santly referring to its decorations of © the 
wsthetic era” and to England's revenge 
pictures of her discomfitures ; 
cences of the men and times of the 
with which he begins, and the glimpse and praise 
of the present Administration, with which he ends 
occupy his space 
though we suppose unconscious, by which be cou 
pled Blaine, * the historian,” and the venerable 
Bancroft, as the heads of © literature.” 
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That was a ludicrous touch 


-An interesting account of the © Physical 
Geography of Brazil “is given by Mr. Jas. W 
Wells, C. E., in the June number of the Proceed 
ings of the Royal Geographical Society. His 
observations, made during extensive surveys in 
all parts of the empire, lead him to the conclu 
sion that the country is pot mountainous, as has 
geverally been supposed and the maps in ticate, 
but “chiefly a vast plateau, excavated into nu 
merous valleys by denudations, with relatively 
few purely mountain chains.” In deseribing the 
river systems, he shows that northeastern Brazil 
is practically an island, the source of branches of 
the San Francisco and the Parad being in the 
same lake. One can also go in a canoe from the 
Orinoco to the Plate with one carry of only a 
few hundred yards. ‘The distance from the 
Amazons to the Plate by this route is about 
3,500 miles, of which 1,650 have already been 
traversed by steamers.” The greater part of this 
region is even less developed than the Congo, al- 
though its natural resources seem to be far great- 
er. The mining districts, formerly s> prosper- 
ous, are stall nearly deserted, not because of the 
failure of the mines, but from the scarcity of la- 
bor, both slave and Indian. This can hardly 
long continue, as Mr. Wells speaks of the dis*rict 
of Sado Jodo del Rey, about 150 miles from Rio, 
as being very rich in gold. Many of the barran- 
cas or ravines formed by landslips ‘show an 
upper stratum of white or yellow quartz gravel 
conglomerate exceedingly rich in gold, and often 
gold can be procured from the surrounding 
earth from top to bottom of the sides, making 
the hill as it were literally peppered with grains 
of gold. In that district I have even procured it 
from the dust of the highways.” The chief ob- 
stacles to the development of this wealth appear 
to be the mining, land, and immigration laws of 
Brazil. Of the scenery in many parts of the 
country and the climate particularly of the high 
savannabs, Mr. Wells speaks with enthusiasm, 
saying of the latter that it ‘is most delightful 
and exhilarating.” The two other papers in ihe 
number give accounts of a journey through the 
province of Yunnan in southwestern China, and 
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the island of Diego Garcia. This is one of the 
Chagos group lying midway in the Indian Ocean, 
and now of some importance as a coaling station 
for the Australian steamers. It is an atoll, whose 
most interesting inhabitants are the donkeys, 
which turn the cocoanut-oil mills, and the crabs. 
Among the latter are the palm-crabs, which 
climb trees not for the nuts, but ‘* solely for shade 
and protection.” At the May meeting of this 

* Society, the Founder's Medal was awarded to 
Major Greely, and the Back Grant to Sergeant 
Brainard of tae American Arctic Expedition of 
1881-54. 


—The late Julian Schmidt was regarded by 
many, abroad as well as at home, as the first 
critic of our time, after Sainte-Beuve. But his 
personal character and circumstances, like his 
writings, were not of a kind to interest the pub 
lic greatly. His friends seem to have respected 
him thoroughly, but to have found no occasion 
for that display of affection which was so promi- 
nent a feature in the life of Auerbach, while, of 
course, he had no claim to the universal populari- 
ty of Scheffel. Schmidt died on March 27, and 
in a brief notice, written the day following, Mr. 
Rodenberg, of the Jtundschau, after remarking 
on the suddenness of his friend’s death, says that 
‘*he showed no signs of age; his appearance was 
still that of an erect, powerful man as in the days 
of the Grenzboten in Leipzig, thirty years ago.” 
To these ‘** Grenzboten days,” the most important 
thirteen years of Schmidt's life, because in them 
his literary character was formed and his influ- 
ence established, Gustav Freytag, his partner 
and fellow-editor, devotes an article in the June 
Preussische Jahrbiicher. Scamidt was born in 
the province of Preussen, the New England of 
Germany, in 1818, and, shortly after finishing his 
university career, had become a teacher in Ber- 
lin, whence in 1847 he went to Leipzig to become 
the German editor of the Grenzboten, then the 
organ of the liberal German element in Austria, 
and published as a ‘“*messenger from ever the 
border ” because its political views were not al- 
lowed expression at home. Freytag met Sehmuidt 
in the early part of 1848, and, a few months later, 
joined with him in the purchase of the review, 
whose original raison d’étre had ceased with the 
temporarily increased freedom of the press in 
Austria. Its new owners determined to make it 
an advocate of Prussian leadership and of the ex 
clusion of Austria, which meant opposition alike 
to the recently overthrown despotism of the Aus- 
trian court and to the rabid democracy of the 
North German cities. The political training of 
this stormy period was decisive also for Schmidt’s 
literary standpoint. He started with a good sup- 
ply of common sense and plenty of contempt for 
shams, and in the political flux of these remarka- 
ble years a person addicted to pricking bubbles 
had plenty of opportunities for the exercise 
of this faculty. All this stood Schmidt in 
good stead when, during the eleven follow- 
ing years, he came to deal exclusively 
with literary reputations. In the reaction 
which followed the political storm, the lite- 
rary atmosphere was full of romanticism, pom- 
posity, artificiality, and flabbiness, on all of 
which Schmidt waged war, never without per- 
fect sincerity, but sometimes, Freytag admits, 
without carefully weighing the force of bis epi- 
thets. Yet he was by no means incapable of en- 
thusiasm, especially for originality of idea (beau- 
ty of form having less attraction for him), and, 
with increasing age, his tone became milder, his 


sympathies wider, his power of appreciation 
greater. It is to be remembered, too, that 
Schmidt's defects, though serious enough in the 
eyes of a foreigner, were such as his countrymen 
would not perceive, and consequently would not 
bring home to him, He lacked the worldliness 





(in a good sense), the social tact, which comes to a 
man only through the consciousness of moving 
on equal terms with the leaders of a great society. 
And as he was inferior to Sainte-Beuve and Ar- 
nold in this respect, so was he behind his coun- 
trymen Heine and Hillebrand—not to mention 
Goethe, who, as Prof. Miiller has lately shown us, 
was the pioneer in the creation of a ‘* Welt-litera- 
tur,” in the power of international appreciation. 


—The death of Scheffel (already mentioned in 
these columns), which occurred two weeks after 
that of Schmidt, interested a far larger public: it 
is indeed true, in a greater degree than such 
phrases usually are, that all Germany mourned 
him. His popularity as a poet and romancer 
was universal, though the fact that his fame was 
so great that he and his predecessor, Hauff, for 
instance, each on the strength of a single novel 
(and, in Scheffel’s case, a poem), was termed the 
German Scott, shows how easily acquired, in 
Germany, is a reputation for genius in pure lite- 
rature. His career was a curious contrast to that 
of his critical contemporary. He, too, passed 
through 1848, but it affected him as little as the 
struggles of the Nibelungen—less, indeed, for it 
lacked for him the picturesqueness of the latter. 
A North-German, with the same gifts, would cer- 
tainly not bave had the same tastes or anything 
like the same popularity. The upper Rhiney the 
Black Forest, the ‘‘ Swabian Sea”—the region 
which Scheffel loved and celebrated—are dear to 
all Germans; but no one not born and bred there 
could have turned the material to such account 
as Hauff, Uhland, Auerbach, and Scheffel. Add 
to this that he was a Catholic, though a very 
easy-going one—a fact which placed him in great- 
er sympathy with the medizval life which at- 
tracted him by its picturesqueness, A writer in 
the June Nord und Siid gives some very pleasing 
reminiscences of the poet, especially in describing 
the respect and affection with which he was re- 
garded bv the people, as illustrated during a visit 
incognito to the scene of his famous romance, A 
much better article, however, is that by Chr. 
Mickwitz in the current Nordische Rundschau. 
In this we find more particulars than elsewhere 
of Scheffel’s private life; among other things, 
mention being made of the one shadow on his ca- 
reer, bis separation from his wife, a very charm- 
ing Bavarian lady, which took place a few years 
after the birth of their only child. The feeling 
of the wife towards her husband was embittered 
by bemg forcibly and illegally deprived of the 
custody of her son, whom she was never allowed 
to see till they met, after twenty years’ separa- 
tion, at the house of a common friend, an Ame- 
riean lady long resident in Berlin, a year ago. In 
view of this there is additional pathos in the fact, 
which we learn from Mr. Mickwitz’s paper, that 
death obliterated all hatred and uncharitableness, 
so that husband and wife were reunited at last. 


-—The lately published second volum:> of ‘ Fran- 
cis Dedk’s Speeches, edited by Emanuel Konyi 
(Buda-Pesth, 1886), is an uncommonly valuable 
addition to the politico-historical literature of 
Hungary. No orator’s speeches, of whatever 
age or country, have been more striking reflec- 
tions of unbiassed thought and study, clear po- 
litical insight, and cogent reasoning than were 
the parliamentary expositions of the great Ma- 
gyar commoner, to whom, more than to any other 
man, Hungary owes the recovery of her consti- 
tutional freedom and autonomy. Less brilliant, 
fiery, and enchanting than Kossuth’s, his oratory 
was equally pewerful in shaping the opinion of 
the people. Appealing only to reason, and lead- 
ing in passive resistance to usurpation, Dedk mo- 
derated, instead of inflaming, the patriotic pas- 
sions, taught calm perseverance, and conquered 
through firmness. When the nation had slightly 
recovered from the gloomy despondency into 





which the surrender of Kossuth’s honvéds at Vi- 
ld4gos had plunged it, all eyes turned toward the 
retired legislator for guidance ; and when Sol- 
ferino, in 1859, had taught Francis Joseph the 
lesson, which Sadowa, in 1866, was to complete, 
that Austria without a reconciled Hungary was 
doomed to ever-recurring defeat, Dedk’s redeem- 
ing work—his mediation between the people and 
the dynasty, on the basis of the Constitution 
of 1848—began. The volume—which, besides 
speeches, includes correspondence, reports, notes, 
and explanatory exposés by the editor—embraces 
the period beginning with the revolution of that 
yeur, and ending with the first attempts at recon- 
ciliation and reconstruction in 1861. It is much 
to be desired that an abridgment of the work, at 
least, should be issued in German or English 
translation. 

—A private letter from Berlin says that Dr. 
Sterrett has had a most gratifying reception in 
Berlin: ‘‘ Mommsen and Kiepert have both given 
receptions and dinners in his honor, and many of 
the most distinguished specialists of Berlin, ar 
cheologists, geographers, and epigraphists, were 
invited to meet him. <A recent sitting of the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences was taken up almost 
exclusively with discussions of his work. Kie- 
pert laid Sterrett’s maps before the Academy, 
and Mommsen his 170 Latin inscriptions. They 
both dwelt on the importance of the Doctor's 
work in Asia Minor, and the additions to the 
knowledge of that country that his journeys have 
made. The Academy of Sciences offered to pub- 
lish the maps and then give the plates to the 
American School at Athens, but the Doctor de- 
clined the honor, preferring to leave them to the 
School for publication.” 


A VITAL QUESTION. 

A Vital Question ; or, What is to be Done? By 
Nikolai G. Tchernuisbevsky. Translated from 
the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole and S. 8S. 
Skidelsky. Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

What's to be Done ? By N, G. Tchernychewsky. 
Translated and published by Benj. R. Tucker. 
Boston. 

THE best way to study a nation at a distance is 

through the literature which is accepted by pub- 

lic consent as embodying the popular conceptions 
of duty and morality. An almost equally in- 
structive way is to study those literary prophets 
who are honored by the most universal condem- 
nation in the country of which they write, for 

other than purely literary failings. There was a 

time when Charles Dickens’s ‘ American Notes’ 

furnished suggestive reading of the kind last 
named, though a few candid persons were to be 

found who were willing to admit that pigs did 

roam the streets of New York at that epoch, and 

that other unpleasant statements did not emanate 
entirely from the traveller's imagination. [t is 
rarely that a book presents itself which combines 
both of the above desirable characteristics, and 
one, moreover, which has made good its claim by 

a popularity and a condemnation which have ex- 

tended over a period of nearly a quarter of a cen- 

tury. These conditions are fulfilled, however, by 

Tchernuishevsky’s novel, ‘ What's to be Done ?’ 

On these grounds it possesses an interest for the 

general reader, and deserves a consideration 

which might be denied to it on its literary merits, 

It is possible that with further practice Tcher- 
nuishevsky might have been able to overcome 
some of the faults which in this work seem fun- 
damental and inherent inthe man. Had he been 
allowed to continue his career, he might have 
given more proof of the ** genius” which is some- 
what incautiously claimed for him y his radical 
admirers. A worse literary style it would be dif- 
ficult to conceive. It is abrupt, involved, trivial 
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at times, and the thread of the story is constant- 
ly interrupted by appeals to the reader, couched 
in terms of challenge, which introduce a personal 
element wholly incompatible with the demands 
of art in a drama where the author is supposed to 
be the impersonal narrator, and the reader the 
impersonal recipient, of a story. The mixture 
of styles is similar to that of aletter begun in the 
third person with ‘‘ Mrs, Jones presents her com- 
pliments,” and ends, *‘ Lam, very sitcerely yours, 
X. Y. Jones.” It is as though an etcher were to 
encircle his picture with a wreath of remarque 
portraits of himself—a proceeding which the 
spectator would at once resent as an impertinence 
or ridicule as conceit. 

If any deadly blow is aimed at the foundations 
of government, it is not readily discernible to the 
uninitiated, either in the theories of life advanced 
by the author or in his hazily conceived and im- 
perfectly expressed arguments. The one idea 
which is at all likely to arouse controversy is the 
advocacy of perfect freedom of choice, after 
marriage, in case a man or woman finds the first 
choice uncongenial, When the facility of divorce 
in the United States and the practices of some 
communities which are tolerated here are consi- 
dered, the objection to the book on the score of 
morality, which is sometimes urged, may be dis- 
missed as immaterial. The second nominal mar- 
riages of Viera Pavlovna and Lopukhoff lack 
only the formality of divorce to render them 
perfectly regular, and they certainly are typi- 
cally happy. Lopukhoff’s manner of effecting the 
arrangement also ceases to seem strained and 
fantastic when the difficulty, practically amount- 
ing to impossibility, of obtaining a divorce in 
Russia is taken into consideration. The moral 
which the author seeks to inculcate is irreproach- 
able. itis, simply, that great care should be ex- 
ercised in the first choice of partners for life. 

It will be difficult for the reader to understand 
in what consist the dangerous doctrines which 
cause the prohibition of the book, especially at 
the present day. When the book was written 
(1863) men’s minds were in a whirl in Russia, and 
they were ready to accept anything which was 
radical and which was offered as new. But these 
doctrines were new only in Russia. Coodperation 
of labor and dwellings had not only been advo- 
cated by various European writers, with whose 
works Tchernuishevsky was familiar, notably 
by Fourier, but had been tried in various forms. 
The avthor suggested an entirely innocent but 
extremely practical and valuable form. Wo- 
man’s equality had been asserted by others, and 
the study of medicine by women, though new in 
Russia, was centuries old in Italy. Hence, or- 
ginality can hardly be claimed for Tchernui- 
shevsky. Harriet Martineau realized the fact 
that the principles of political economy could be 
more widely disseminated in the form of stories 
than as solid essays whose very look is repellent 
to the average reader. Tchernuishevsky con- 
sciously or unconsciously adopted the same 
course, His merit consists in baving applied, in 
the persons of his truly national and typical cha- 
racters, principles which, though elsewhere more 
or less known, were new to the mass of Russian 
middle class people. He has thereby won an in- 
fluence which has hardly been accorded to any 
other one man in that country. But why the 
book should have been adopted by the **Nibilists” 
in particular it is as difficult to see as the reason 
for the weight which is attributed to it in gene- 
ral. 
factor in the case, just asa certain Pope is said 
to have promised a friend, as a great favor, to 
place his book in the Index. 

The story runs, briefly, as follows: Viera Pav- 
lovna escapes from the tyranny of a coarse and 
calculating mother, by a marriage with Lopu- 
khoff, a medical student. Their life is arranged 
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on a very business-like plan, which seems fairly | do not, ete 


well adapted to the object of preserving the indi 
viduality and independence of both parties in the 
martied state, Aftera few years Viera discovers, 
through the medium of an incoherent dream, 
which suggests nothing in particular and chaos 
in general to the reader, that she no longer loves 
her husband, but does love his friend Kirsanotf, 
After rejecting several expedients which do not 
seem to meet the requirements of the case, Lo 
pukhoff pretends to commit suicide, and disap 
pears, only to return under another name years 
afterwards and marry another woman. Viera 
Pavlovna, who has married Kirsanolf within a 
week, continues to work 
sewing shop and boarding-house which she 
established, 


over the cooperative 
has 
She also studies medicine, and be 
How 
she does 1t all is explained in the description of 
her occupations during one day, which proves 
conclusively that the days in St. Petersburg are 
twice as long as they are elsewhere 


comes the tirst woman doctor in Russia 


Rakhie 
toff, the singular person who is introduced quite 
unnecessarily, and merely to show the author's 
ideal of manhood, is worth attention upon that 
account, and because bis character is more defi 
nitely drawn than that of either Lopukhot! or 
Kirsanoff. 

The book, as a whole, lacks form. 
tial story and arguments could have been bet 
ter put in much less space. With regard to the 
two translations, it may be said that they prov: 
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the necessity of an immediate revision of the 
proverb, ‘* Two heads are better than ove The 
revised version should read, ** Three heads are 


better than two.” Mr. Tucker's translation is 
from the French. It is well 
smoothly and agreeably. It is not distigured by 
the eccentricities of grammar which surprise the 
reader of the other version. 
French translations from the Russian, the origi 
nal has been extensively cut, and the stvle modi 
tied in conformity with French taste, with the 
The 
important omission is Viera Pavlovna's fourth 
This 
is to be regretted, as it is not only the most co 
herent of her dreams, but the one which pos 

sesses the widest interest, 
is from the Russian, and preserves all the pecu 
liarities of the author's style. Marva Aleksevey 

nas language is a tritle overdone, pet haps, since 


made, and reads 


But, as usual in 


result of producing a hybrid novel 


thost 


dream, which follows part 15 of chapter iv. 


The other translation 


an inelegant choice of words, not mutilation o1 
bad grammar, is what she is guilty of in the Rus 
sian. This version is also cut, sometimes 
concession to American taste, sometimes for no 
apparent reason, Part 8 of chapter iv, for in 
stance, is entirely omitted. It not 
more so than other passages, and contains no 
However, anv 


as a 


is sillv, but 


thing offensive. one who wishes 
to judge for himself can consult the otber trans 
lation, where he will find what is omitted ; and 
this holds true of the 
Taken together, they represent the whole book, 
Wherever the coadjutors have 
blundered in translation, too, the correct 
sion will be found in Mr. Tucker's work 


French translation also, 


or pearly so. 
ver 
('ne 
“Sbe had read Sakson’s Gram 
mar, which tells how Hamlet was tempted by 


passage reads : 


Ophelia in the Grove.” Mr. Tucker uses ** test 
ed” and *‘Saxon the Grammarian.” This last 
is certainly much nearer the name of the old 
Danish historian, Saxo Grammaticus, than the 


other. 

A few specimens of the coadjutors’ eccentric 
grammar may be subjoined: ** Fully all the re 
mainder of the last half way” for ** half the re 
maining road.” ‘That's of no matter.” ‘In 
two or three days later still.” “By all proba 
bility.” ‘Marva Aleksevewna and her similars.’ 
‘The other will forget only unless you do not 
any longer say a single word” (only in case you 
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BOOKS ABOUT THE STAGE 


The Sta Life of Mary Anderson By William 
Winter. New York: George J. Coombes 
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thout the Theatre: Essays and Studie B 
William Archer, Lendon: T. Fisher Unwin 


New York: Scribner & Welford. 1 
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Memoirs of Samuel Uhelps. By man 


London: Remington & Co.; New York: Serb 
ner & Welford 

Bravos et Sifflets; Aggravés Mune Preface 
Par Arthur Heulhard. Varn Dupret; New 
York: F. W. Christern. 

De la Convention dans la Tragédie Classique 


Par Maurice 
New York: 


et dans le Drame Romantique. 
Souriau. Paris: Hachette & Cie; 
F. W. Christern: 
Mr. WINTER'S sketch of the life of Miss Mary 
Anderson is made upon much the same lines as 
his account of Mr. Henry 
vitits to America, being compounded chietiy from 
the dramatic criticisms written from day to day 


Irving’s memorable 
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on separate performances as occasion demanded, 
and now diligently revised, enlarged, and im- 
proved. Like its predecessor again, it might not 
unfairly be called a eulogy rather than a criti- 
cism. In his preface Mr. Winter declares that 
‘itis better to place a wreath of roses on the 
living brow of genius and beauty than to cast a 
sad garland on their tomb”; and acting on this 
conviction, he has extended to the living the 
benefit of the motto Nil nisi bonum. He is in- 
clined to forget another motto, Audi alteram 
partem, and to refuse a hearing to the Devil’s 
Advocate. But Mr. Winter's study of the stage, 
of its history, and of its arts, has been so deep 
and so thorough, and his taste and judgment on 
acting are so sound, that we accept with pleasure 
the statement of his views of Miss Anderson’s 
ability. Moreover, he is quite fair in suggesting 
that there is another side to the shield, and that, 
although he personally prefers to dwell on the 
surpassing merits of Miss Anderson’s acting, he 
confesses that her performance is not as perfect 
as he could wish, ard that it has its demerits on 
which others may dwell, if they choose. 

Mr. Winter’s detailed criticism, his minute 
chronicling of beauties, and his mere hinting at 
deficiencies, set Miss Anderson’s histrionic gifts 
in the best possible light, and show that she has 
the faculty of artistic growth. She began on the 
stage with splendid physical gifts and with but 
little else except character and ambition and de- 
termivation. Material success she won easily, 
for what she had by nature was rare and pre- 
cious. Artistic success she has achieved more 
slowly, by dint of hard labor, conscientious and 
unceasing. What Mr. Winter wrote of her six 
years ago (to be found here on p. 289) explains 
what she had to begin with, what she lacked then; 
and it affords a standard for us to judge how far 
since 1880 she has journeyed towards perfec- 
tion: 

‘*The triumph of Miss Anderson now is the tri- 
umph of an exceptional personality shrined in a 
beautiful person, but not yet the triumph ofa 
consummate actress. With a superb voice, here 
is a defective elocution; with a magnificent figure, 
here is a self-conscious manner in the attitudes: 
with a noble freedom and suppleness of physical 
machinery, here is a capricious gesticulation; 
with a full and fine sense of opportunity for 
strong and shining points, here is but an incipient 
perception of the relative value of surrounding 
characters and the codrdination of adjuncts; 
with a brillant faculty for stormy and vehement 
declamation, here, as yet, is an imperfect idea of 
the loveliness of quiet touches, verbal shading, 
and suggestive strokes; with a vigorous, and 
often grand, manner of address, here isa frequent 
lack of concentration in listening; with wonder- 
ful intui ions as to the wilder moods of human 
passion, uere is a restricted sympathy with the 
more elemental feelings—from which naturally 
ensues a certain vagueness in the effect of their 
manifestations.” 


The quotation is long, but the passage is one of 
the best in Mr. Winter’s book, both in the 
thought and in the style. 

‘About the Theatre’ is a collection of ten es- 
says, of which only one has to do with acting, 
the rest being devoted to the drama at large, and 
especially to dramatic authorship. The three es- 
says which deserve elaborate consideration are 
the first, ‘‘ Are We Advancing ?” (1882-1886); the 
second, on the ‘‘ Censorship of the Stage” (of 
only remote interest to us Americans, fortunate- 
ly) ; and the seventh, on the ‘‘ Stage of Greater 
Britain.” In the first of these Mr. Archer con- 
siders the progress which has been made by the 
contemporary drama of England since he pub- 
lished his exhaustive study of the ‘English Dra- 
matists of To-day,’ some four or five years ago ; 
and he comes to the conclusion that there has 
been an advance, and that the outlook is more 
hopeful now than it was then or than it has been 
any time these twenty or thirty years. With this 
conclusion any one who is really acquainted with 
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the facts can hardly disagree. The decline of the 
crama, of which we hear so much, really dates 
from the overwhelming success of the novel in 
Sir Walter Scott’s hands, followed shortly by 
the abolition of the patent theatres and by the 
perfecting by Scribe of the admirably construct- 
ed play depending for its interest chiefly on the 
ingenuity of its plot. Now, after fifty years, 
there are signs of a healthy revival: there are 
in London and New York theatres with well- 
trained companies, well proportioned and used 
to playing together ; the novel has reached its 
extreme limit of extension, even if it has not lost 
some of its old magic; and the French play of 
the Scribe type is out of fashion in France. The 
best new French plays are almost as local in their 
interest as one of Mr. Harrigan’s, so that they do 
not often repay adaptation, and, if adapted, they 
must now be paid for. This new condition of 
things has called into existence a most promising 
band of dramatists—Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Pinero, Mr. 
Merivale, Mr. H. A. Jones, Mr. Sydney Grundy 
in England, and Mr. Bronson Howard in Ame- 
rica—men who have the literary sense, and who 
are not mere stage-hacks writing an accompani- 
ment to the stage-carpenter and the scene-painter. 
Their work is but an earnest of what may be ex- 
pected in the immediate future : and even in the 
present it is far better than those unacquainted 
with it might suppose. All this is skilfully set 
forth by Mr. Archer. Our author is learned, 
thorough, and acute. His style is vigorous and 
epigrammatic. He has a firm grasp on the tacts 
as they are, and an insight into the future. This 
last quality is shown especially in the essay on 
the ‘‘ Stage of Greater Britain.” In this he proves 
that there is at present a complete theatrical reci- 
procity between England and America, and that, 
although just now there are more English plays 
and players in America than there are American 
plays and players in England, yet there is al- 
ready a strong tendency to an equilibrium of ex- 
port and import of theatrical wares between the 
two countries. Having proved this, Mr. Archer 
proceeds to consider what effect this broadening 
of the theatrical market will have on the dra- 
matic literature of the future. It is pleasant to 
note that Mr. Archer is not a cockney, but a citi- 
zen of the world, as much interested in Greater 
Britain as he is in the British Isles, and wholly 
free from the insularity, not to say parochialism, 
which mars so much contemporary English criti- 
cism. His book is well printed, with marginal 
notes and an adequate index. 

It is with something of a shock that we turn 
from the well-written pages of Mr. Winter and 
Mr. Archer to the rambling, scrambling chapters 
of Mr. Coleman’s happy-go-lucky and devil-may- 
care book about Phelps. It is called the Memoirs 
of Phelps, but it is quite as much the memoirs of 
Coleman. _ It is written partly in the first person, 
at second-hand. It abounds in dialogue such as 
Mr. Coleman thinks Phelps probably used. It 
has a few anecdotes which were well worth sav- 
ing, and nof a little profanity and vulgarity 
which had far better bave been cut out. Its rol- 
licking recklessness is quite superior to dates or 
facts or exactness of any kind. As a portrait of 
Phelps, as a record of the impression he produced 
on Mr. Coleman by his acting, by his character, 
and by his conversation, the book has its value; 
but as a history of the life of an eminent English 
actor it is sadly deficient. Sainte-Beuve tells us 
that ‘‘le lecteur aime assez & se croire plus sévére 
que le critique; je lui laisse ce plaisir-la,” and we 
cannot do better than follow so great an exam- 
ple. 

M. Arthur Heulhard is a Parisian critic of mu- 
sic and the drama, who has published several 
works of erudition and of fantasy, and has now 
gathered together in a volume some forty of his 
occasional essays, most of which have to do with 





the recent works of contemporary French com- 
posers. They are none of them of any great 
worth, being disfigured by a forced and factitious 
humor, which has found its chief vent in the pre- 
face. ‘‘ Les Fréres Laurison” is an amusing lit- 
tle tale of two circus clowns, and “ Le Perce- 
graine” is a really ingenious little fantasy, re- 
printed from one of the early numbers of the 
new Revue d’Art Dramatique. Those who do 
not like M. Victorien Jonciéres, and those who 
do like a castigation of an incompetent and ob- 
noxious personality, may be recommended to the 
perusal of the paper on that composer’s ‘La’ 
Reine Berthe ’; they will find it an excellent spe- 
cimen of what the French call an ‘“‘ éreintement 
de premiére classe.” 

M. Maurice Souriau is a professor at Caen, and 
his study of the conventionalities of the classic 
tragedy and the romantic drama of France was 
apparently prepared first as a series of lectures. 
It has the thoroughness and the elaborate criti- 
cal apparatus of the college professor’s work, and 
appeals to those who are familiar with the facts 
and the fictions of the revolt of 1830, and who 
wish to see a careful discussion of the exact dif- 
ferences between the two schools in the work 
actually accomplished, as well as in the pro- 
grammes proclaimed with the blare of trumpets. 
Mr. Lowell tells us that the odium cstheticum 
may burn more fiercely than the odium theologi- 
cum ; and we know that the Classics and the Ro- 
mantics hated each other as Guelf hated Ghibel- 
line ; but, after more than half a century, the 
fires are burnt out, and their ashes are not even 
dust in our eyes to prevent our seeing clearly the 
causes, the circumstances, and the results of the 
fight. M. Souriau shows that, although the Ro- 
mantics declared for a return to nature, their 
chief effort was to be unlike the Classics, and 
that, in fact, they did httle more than substitute 
one set of conventions for another. M. Souriau 
writes calmly, without prejudice, and with close 
logic. 








Recollections of Mr. James Lenox of New York, 
and of the Formation of his Library. By 
Henry Stevens of Vermont. London: Henry 
Stevens & Son. 1886. 

BESIDES the sketch which forms its main subject, 

this little volume contains much that the author 

describes as ‘‘ mere bibliographical gossip, inte- 
resting only to those far advanced in bookhunt- 
ing.” The rest of it is interesting to all readers 

who care to follow the methods and details of a 

pursuit which Mr. Lenox, by his persistence and 

generosity, raised from a mere private amuse- 
ment to the dignity of a public benefaction; and 
it abounds in proofs of that curious learning and 
critical keenness which made the name of Mr. 

Stevens famous among bibliophiles in both hemi- 

spheres. 

If one must yield to the temptation when 
‘*Some demon whispers, Visto, have a taste,” he 
will certainly find a wide field and a succession 
of contests and surprises in the chase after lite- 
rary bric-A-brac. The great picture, or the rare 
curio, isa single thing, and, once authenticated, 
its value is secure. But a book is seldom the 
only one of its kind. Often a newly-found dupli- 
cate or triplicate destroys its glory as an unique, 
and the collector is happy who possesses the best 
of five or six copies. ‘‘ The truth seems to be 
that few books remain unique long, when their 
attractions have once been noised abroad.” On 
the other hand, a book-collector enjoys this ad- 
vantage, that the prize has often, not always, an 
intrinsic value, apart from its singularity. 

Mr. Lenox’s first absorbing penchant was for 
collecting early editions of the Bible and parts of 
it, in all languages. Then he took to books re- 
lating to North and South America, and was led 


to collecting everything in any language pertain- 
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ing to the great Age of Discovery. Editions and 
translations of John Bunyan followed, and next 
all the editions of Milton. Shakespeariana had 
their share of his attention. In some subjects his 
collection is astonishingly rich, but the subjects 
and authors totally neglected are astonishingly 
numerous. In Mr. Stevens’s words, * the result 
of all Mr. Lenox’s enormous; study and labor, to 
say nothing of his vast expenditure, it must be 
confessed, is a ‘ patchy library ’” And to render 
it a complete pubiic library would require three 
or four more lives like his. 

Accident often has much to do with a collec- 
tor’s success, though fortunate accidents only 
benefit those who ure on the watch for them. 
Stevens gives some striking instances. One is 
the story of a child’s plaything, a little copper 
globe picked up as an oddity in some foreign 
town, which, falling under the expert’s notice, 
turns out to be as early in date as 1510, and sec- 
ond to hardly any other globe in historical and 
geographical interest. Another is a request made 
to him by Mr. Lenox that he would find hima 
copy of a certain woodcut map of the Holy Land, 
dated 1574. Ona chance visit to a friend in New 
Hampshire two or three weeks later, he found the 
very map, fine and perfect, in a dilapidated copy 
of the folio Bibie of that date, and has never 
since been able to procure a duplicate of it. 

Of course the collector who buys to sell again 
becomes much better known among book-people 
than the Mzcenas who takes his wares. The sto- 
ry of the lucky finds of dealers, their rivalries, 
stratagems, exchanges, mistakes, and restorations 
is told by Mr. Stevens with amusing variety and 
fulness. The profession has its solid compensa- 
tions, too, for the leaders of experience and autho- 
rity. For instance, the ‘Bay Psalm Book,’ the 
first English book printed in America, in 1640, 
was bought in 1855, aftera long and silent hunt of 
seven years, for twenty shillings, and sent to Mr. 
Lenox, under his order, for $400. A second copy, 
sold to another American amateur in 1868 for 
$600, passed, on the sale of his library in 1878, 
for just double the sum to its present owner, also 
an American. 

From the nature of the case one might suppose 
that this field must at last be worked out, and 
all the great literary prizes discovered and _ per- 
manently lodged. But this is far from being true. 
No one knows what may yet be revealed by pa- 
limpsests in unsearched nooks. The hope of a re 
surrection for Livy’s lost books is encouraged by 
the late discovery of some of Sallust’s. The Ar- 
chives of Simancas of late years astonished his- 
torians; the records of the Council of Ten have 
teemed with surprises; and church collections 
both in Mexico and Asia have yet to say their 
last word. And besides the hidden things there 
is much that is known and placed, awaiting only 
the slow but certain process of distribution. Po- 
litical troubles, such as have dispersed famous col- 
lections in Italy and France, are gathering for 
the disintegration of private fortunes and muse- 
ums in England. Every now and then a gallery 
or atreasure of family plate comes to the ham- 
mer. America in its turn becomes a collector, as 
sudden fortunes ask the crowning touch of letters 
and refinement. Not immigrants only, but a 
steady flow of books, pictures, curios, streams 
across the sea, and, on a grander scale, Grecia 
capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes Intulit 
agresti Latio. This breaking up and reconstruc- 
tion of special collections promises perpetuity to 
the book-hunter’s pursuit, and the taste for it will 
never fail so long as human nature is curious. 
Nor is the contest a hopeless one even when a 
slender purse is pitted against the millions of a 
Hertford or a Rothschild, or, still more boldly, 
against the wealth of pubhe institutions. How 
much knowledge and craft may win, aided by the 
parsimony which only a passion inspires, is told 





in Balzac’s wonderful story of the old collector, 
Cousin Pons. 

It will not be very long before permanent nation- 
al institutions must, by the law of attraction of 
the greater body have drawn all minor collections 
to themselves. The Lenox Library, at least, is 
placed beyond this risk. Alongside the splendid 
charities which will make its founder's name for- 
ever fragrant among the poor and the unhappy, 
this museutn will endure for the scholar’s delight, 
as a monument to his taste and his liberality. 

Mr. Stevens's book is prettily printed, and has 
portraits of the lamented author and of his pa 
tron. 





Parliamentary Government in’ Canada A 
Lecture read before the Law School of Bishop's 
College, Sherbrooke, by C. C. Colby, M. P. 
Montreal: Dawson Bros. 1886, 


It would probably excite astonishment and even 
indignation in the Congres-ional statesmen who 
are managing the affairs of the nation with so 
much skill and discretion at Washington, to be 
told that the Dominion of Canada is in any way 
politically superior to the United States. Mr. 
Colby, however, does not hesitate to make this 
assertion in the most unqualified manner. The 
Canadian system is a simple duplicate of the 
British, with trifling necessary differences, such 
as an elected Senate instead of a House of Lords, 
and a Governor-General instead of the Queen. It 
is based, therefore, on the principle of ministe- 
rial responsibility, and we have here the testi 
mony of a gentleman who is described in the pre 
face by the late Mr. Alpheus Todd as ‘an expe 
rienced politician, as well as a close observer, 
and an earnest student in the region of political 
knowledge,” that the working of that principle 
as transplanted is satisfactory in a high degree. 
Indeed, Mr. Colby is so absorbed by it that he 
omits to give any account of the constitution and 
procedure of the two houses of the Legislature, 
which would have been an interesting comple 
ment. 

Since the civil war, foreigners, and especially 
Englishmen, perceiving that the United States, 
which they had always treated with contempt, 
have become a considerable item in the world’s 
affairs, have given a good deal of study to our 
institutions; but as they generally do not get be- 
yond the Consatution, and know little or nothing 
of the real working of the Government, their 
comments are practically worthless, Mr. Colby, 
whether from propinquity or some other cause, 
has penetrated deeper, and is not backward in 
expressing his opinion, After a review of our 
procedure, which is far from laudatory, he sums 
up: 

“That one of the most intelligent and pro 
gressive nations on the earth should, in this nine- 
teenth century, continue to adhere to a system of 
irresponsible government, fraught with so much 
inconvenience and peril, a system which has 
been outgrown by France, Austria, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and other nations and states, and which 
exists now only in Russia, Germany, Turkey, 
Brazil, China, and a few other countries, is a 
most glaring anomaly and anachronism.” 


One proposition we are tempted to quote, be 
cause the writer of this review has always main 
tained the same thing in substance ever since the 
outbreak of the war, though he bas never seen it 
stated by any other writer: 


‘James Bucharan was a Democratic Presi 
dent. During the last t vo vears of his term the 
majority in Congress was Republican. Had our 
system of responsible government existed there, 
whatever might bave been the personal opinions 
or preferences of the President, he would have 
been obliged to act under the advice of a Repub- 
lican Cabinet. The great offices of state would 
have been filled by Republicans responsible to 
Congress. The policy of the Administration 
would have been Republican. Every act of the 
Government would have been a subject for in- 





quiry, criticism, and constitutional censure, and 
the great peril which was then impending over 
the nation might have been averted. But. under 
the system of irresponsibility, the President was 
surrounded by advisers who were inimical to the 
majority in Congress and in the nation. His 
tory tells the result. The Cabinet of Buchanan 
was the hot-bed in which the seeds of rebellion 
first germinated. Secretly, traitorousiy, the men 
who had sworn to uphold the Union and the 
Constitution plotted their overthrow. Had Re 
publican counsels prevailed in the Cabinet as in 
Congress, the great rebellion might have been 
indefinitely postponed, perhaps rendered impos 
sible.” 


But if we are prepared to make large cences 
sions to Mr. Colby, we are not disposed to sur 
render the whole ground, nor shail we seek our 
revenge in writing of the Queen with a small g 
The practice of requiring the Cabinet to resign 
upon a defeat in the House of Representatives 
and of giving it the corresponding n.eans of self 


defence l 


in a dissolution of that house, would be 
quite impossible without serious changes tn ons 
Constitution; and we set far too bigh a value on 
the restraining influence of (hat tustrument (an 


influence which English statestnen are begining 


to regard with envy), and on the diffieulty of al 
tering it, to advocate or even wish for any h 
revolutionary action. But we do tot think tf is 
proved to be necessary, and have a susp 

that responsible government has not vet ached 


As the Queen does not and 
Ministry in 


its highest form 


the Gireat Britain 


that function devolves upon the Parliamentary 


cannot appoint 


majority, the people having no direct votee in 
Parhament ts 
and 


the matter, The whole power of 


directed to making unmaking 


Again, the ministry being a purely 


therefore, 
ministries, 
voluntary association, the premier 


can only find 


colleagues by promising to stand or fall with 


them, which mav well be an artificial reason for 


the tradition of ** solidarity.” Ours, on the other 
hand, is the only great constitutional nation 
which bas a chief magistrate elected, to all in 


tents and purposes, directly by the people. A 
Cabinet appointed by him would have 
handled by Congress in a much more gingerly 
manner than the Ministry is by Parltament. and 
both sides might wait for genera! approval in the 
biennial elections of Congress or the quadrennial 
of President. <A defeat in the House of Lords 
does not involve a resignation of the Ministry, 


to be 
} 
‘ 


nor does a defeat in the Senate, according to Mr. 
Colby, in Canada, Why 
now, should our Cabinet resign because they can 
not get what they want’ Single unsuccessful 
officials, moreover, could be much more easily 
However this may be, if the 


more than they do 


chenged than now. 
measure which is occasionally spoken of, of ad- 
mitting the Cabinet officers to the floor of Con 
gress, should ever be adopted, some political de 
velopments of exceeding interest could not fail to 
follow. 


Praise-Songs of Israel: A New Rendering of 
the Book of Psalms. (New and Revised Edi 
tion.) By John De Witt, D.D., of the Theologi 
cal Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J.; a Mem 
ber of the American Old Testament Revision 
Company. Funk & Wagnalls. 1886 

We have already incidentally, in reviewing the 

Revised Old Testament (No. 1042 of the Nation), 

expressed our appreciation of the excellence of 

Prof. De Witt’s rendering of the Psalms. We 

are now very glad to find that the unstinted fa 

vor bestowed on it both by the Bible-loving pub- 
lic in general and by competent critics, in this 
country as well as in England, has encouraged 
the translator to bring out a second edition with- 
in less than two years from the first issue. In 
preparing for and executing this new edition, 

Prof. De Witt subjected the whole work to a se 

vere scrutiny, in which, ‘be assures us, “every 








eters 
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word has been challenged anew, and the struc- 
ture of every sentence and phrase carefully pon- 
dered.” The leading idea, from the start, was to 
have “‘the thought of the original put forth in 
the clearest, strongest, and best English expres 
sion,” and thus “ render the original more faith- 
fully, and yet more poetically” than either the 
Authorized Version or the Revised was able to 
do, owing to reasons partly ecclesiastical and 
partly inherent in collective work. To make it 
clear to our readers how far the ‘ Praise-Songs’ 
here and there deviate from the accepted ver- 
sions, we pick out a few verses of probably the 
most obscure—as in form, the most archaic— 
song of the Psalter, the sixty-eighth, which af- 
fords ample room for exegetical divergences and 
diversity of diction in rendering. 
In the Authorized Version we read: 


4 Stag unto God, sing praises to his name: extol him 
that rideth upon the heavens A his name JAH, and re- 
joice before him. (Revised: Cast up a high way 
Sor him that rideth” through the deserts. His name is 
Jah: and exult ye before him.) 

il The Lord gave the word: great was the company 
of those that published it. [The women that publish the 
ey are a great hos t? 

ings of armies did flee afraid, and she that tarri- 
ed at home divided the spoil. 

13 Though ve have lien among the pots [Will ye lie 
among the sheepfolds 7), yet shall ye be as the wings of a 
cove covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow 


golc 

14 When the Almighty scattered kings in it, it was 
white as snow - Salmon (it was as when it snoweth in 
Zalmon), . 

24 They have seen thy goings, O God; even the goings 
of my God, my King, in the sanctuary 

25 The singers went before, the. players" on _instru- 
ments followed after; among them were the damseis 
playing with timbrels. 

27 There is little Benjamin with their ruler [Benjamin 
their ruler), the princes of Judah and their council, the 
princes of Zebulun and the princes of a tall. 

209 Because of thy temple at Jerusalem shall kings 
bring presents unto thee. 

30 Rebuke the company of s en (the wild beast 
of the reeds), the multitude of. the bulls, with the calves 
of the »ple, till every one submit himself with pieces of 
silver {trampling under foot pieces of silver): scatter 
thou the people that delight in war. 


The corresponding lines in the ‘ Praise Songs’ 

run thus: 
4 Sing y« ye to God, strike the harp to his Name! 
ke a hi ighway for the rider through wae ! 

I aM is His Name; ‘, oh exult ye before him. ° 

11 The Lord giveth the word ; 
The women heralding gladness are a great host. 
12 Kings of armies—they flee! they flee 
She that bideth at home divideth ee spoil. 
13 When ye arein your camps among the sheepfolds, 
They are as a dove’s wings, covered with silver, 
And her pinions with yellow gold. 
14 When the Almighty scattereth Kings there, 
They are like the driving snow on Zalmon. a 
24 They saw thy triumphal entrance, O God ! 
The triumphal entrance of my Mighty God— 
Of my King, into the sanctuar. 
25. Tne singers went foremust, be’ nd them the harpers, 
In the midst of the damsels, beating their timbrels. 
27 Benjamin, the youngest, is their leader, 
Princes of Judah are toeir ap 
Princes of Zebulon—princes of Naphtali! . 
29 To thy palace above Jerusalem, 
Unto thee, the Kings bring their gifts. 
30 Rebuke the wild beasts of the reeds, 
The — of strong cattle, with the steers of the na- 
ions, 
That come crouching with bars of silver ; 

He hath scattered the nations that have pleasure in 

war. 

It will be seen at a glance that Prof. De Witt’s 
rendering is immeasurably superior to the old in 
vigor, rhythm, and intelligibility, and that his 
most striking deviations from King James’s Bi- 
ble are such as have been already adopted by 
more modern exegesis, as represented by the col- 
lective scholarship of the British and American 
Revisers. A closer examination will show that, 
where the requirement of intelligibility was im- 
perative, he allowed himself insertions of words 
not contained in the original text and not dis- 
tinctively marked (such as ‘“‘in your camps,” in 
verse 13, and “driving,” in verse 14). Of more 
questionable propriety are the substitution of 
‘“*T Am” for “JAH,” in verse 4, and of *‘ To thy 
palace,” for words faithfully, though more or less 
conjecturally, answering to the Hebrew expres-* 
sion. Whether these latter changes are founded 
on hypothetical emendations of the Hebrew text 
—substituting ehyeh for b’yah, and lh’é... for 
méhé...—or on other grounds, will be seen 
when the promised annotated edition appears. 
Such changes are, however, rare in the new 


translation, which, when closely weighed in cri- 





tical scales for which literalness is not the strict- 
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est criterion of fidelity, will be found to , justify, 
on the whole, the claim of reflecting the original 
both ‘‘ more faithfully and more poetically.” 





Socialism and Christianity. By A. J. F. Beh- 
rends, D.D. Baker & Taylor. 1886. 


THE contents of this volume, originally a course 
of lectures to theological students, represents the 
attempt of a clergyman to understand the indus- 
trial and social situation, and to determine the 
claims of the reformers to Christian sympathy 
and support. The author has perused the books 
of authority upon both sides of the questions at 
issue, and his criticisms of the facts and the eco- 
nomic doctrines of the hour, though not distin- 
guished by any striking originality, display in- 
telligence and humanity, and are of especial in- 
terest to those who are close observers of the 
course of church sympathy. No one need expect 
any revolutionary vigor in these pages, any in- 
sistance on the communal and unworldly ele- 
ments in Gospel teaching, or any suggestion that 
the wisdom of this world is not entirely compe- 
tent to render judgment. Socialism is soon found 
to be atheistic, materialistic, and inimical to the 
institution of monogamic marriage ; 1ts economi- 
cal principles are readily discredited ; and, of 
course, it meets with its due of denunciation. 
The present economy of society is, in its turn, 
sustained, and its various elements passed in 
favorable review. The law that one must live 
by the sweat of his brow is frequently reiterated ; 
the blessed effects of the ‘‘ fear of want,” the re- 
sponsibility of each man for his own happiness, 
the right of the individual to all he can appro- 
priate by labor of hand or brain, and, in general, 
all the commonplaces of conservatism, are re- 
phrased, with the single restriction, in criticism 
of the laissez-faire school, that these elementary 
truths are to be held in a humane spirit, and the 
workman to be treated as having a moral value 
plus his worth as a producer of wealth. 

It would be useless to follow the author through 
his discussion; he accepts the organization of so- 
ciety as it is, and asks only for some carefulness 
in running the machine, or, at most, for the in- 
sertion of a bolt or the tightening of a screw. 
High license, local option, indefinite penal sen- 
tences, legislation against overcrowding in tene- 
ments, and especially a stringent Scriptural di- 
vorce law, are bis nostrums. He declares that 
the suggestion that a graduated income tax 
should be used to make five million dollars 
the maximum limit of private fortunes ‘“ in- 
volves the right of the state to prescribe to 
the Almighty kow much brains a man shall 
be permitted to have”; that the Vanderbilt for- 
tune was “‘ as legitimately earned as the wealth of 
any great inventor,” and ‘‘ to denounce it as theft 
is to invite the contempt of business men and to 
advertise one’s ignorance of modern progress”; 
and that the national debts of Europe are justly 
liable to repudiation by the generation that in- 
herits them. These opinions illustrate the capi- 
talist sympathy of the author, with his occasional 
lurch to windward ; but perhaps the ‘‘ common- 
sense ” strain in his thought is most vividly shown 
in his revised version of a famous text which he 
reads, ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens; yet in 
such a way that every man shall bear his own.” 
It would be a pleasure to hear Count Tolstoi com- 
ment, from the standpoint of a primitive Gospel 
Christian, on the words which we have itali- 
cized. 





Norsk Forfatter-Lexikon 1814-1880. Paa Grund- 
lag af J. E. Krafts og Chr. Langes ‘ Norsk 
Forfatter-Lexikon, 1814-1856,’ af J. B. Halvor- 
sen. Christiania. 1885-86. 8vo. 


Some forty years ago Jens Edvard Kraft, who 
had been Rasmus Nyerup’s assistant in the prepa- 





ration of the useful ‘ Almindeligt Litteraturlexi- 
con for Danmark, Norge og Island,’ undertook 
the preparation of a‘ Dictionary of Norwegian 
Authors,’ to embrace the years 1814 to 1856. 
But it was not until after his death, which oc- 
curred July 21, 1853, that his materials were ar- 
ranged by the archivist Christian Lange, who, 
adding to and continuing the work, published it, 
in parts, from 1857 to 1863. The period of twen- 
ty years since that time shows a vigorous growth 
in Norwegian literature; that short term having 
sufficed for the birth and development of the en- 
tire school of modern writers founded by Henrik 
Ibsen and Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the former 
having but four titles recorded in Kraft’s book, 
and the latter none. Mr. Halvorsen has adopted 
the same title for his work, and, with noticeable 
modesty, announces upon his title-page that it is 
founded upon that of Kraft and Langi, but a 
comparison of the two shows that every line of 
the old work has ben subject to a careful scru- 
tiny and painstaking revision, and that, as a re- 
sult, scarcely a half-dozen entries are retained 
verbatim, and in reality his isa new and inde- 
pendent labor. This fact is best shown, perhaps, 
by a comparison of the extent of the two works. 
Kraft’s book contains 1,550 names and filled 719 
octavo pages, while Mr. Halvorsen’s work will 
include the names of about 4,000 persons, and his 
first volume, containing the first two letters of 
the alphabet, 156 names in A, and 365 in B, has 
569 pages, these being about one-tenth larger 
than the pages of the earlier book; whereas the 
letters A (81 names) and B (198 names) occu- 
pied but 128 pages in the old work. 

The biographical nvtices are concise in state- 
ment, though proportioned in length to accord 
with the importance of the subject, but are al- 
most stereotyped in form, giving in an invaria- 
ble order the parentage of the author; date and 
place of birth; education, with college degrees; 
official positions held; a notice of such travels as 
may have been undertaken in connection with li- 
terary labors; honors conferred; and, finally, 
if married, a brief record, giving the date of the 
event, and the name, parentage, and date of birth 
of the person married. Each detail is carefully 
considered; for example, when an author is liv- 


ing the form of record of birth is ‘‘ born ——,” 
but if at the time of printing the author was dead 
the form is changed to ‘‘ was born ——.” Follow- 


ing the biographical notice is given a list of refer- 
ences to biographies and to articles in periodicals 
which give fuller information concerning the au- 
thor, or which contain critical summaries of his 
literary work, while following the titles of his 
own works are references to reviews of the parti- 
cular books. These references show an extraor- 
dinarily wide range of search among books and 
the leading periodicals of nearly every country 
in Europe, England, and the United States. 
Among the American periodicals referred to are 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Century, the Christian 
Union, Harper’s Weekly, the Nation, the Na- 
tional Review, and the North American Review. 
The article upon each author includes a list, giv- 
ing in chronological order the titles of all books 
which he has written, edited, or translated. The 
various editions of his own works are given, and 
translations of them are mentioned. The ti- 
tles are not printed at great length, but are ab- 
breviated with care, and in all cases the place of 
publication, date, size, and number of pages are 
stated; and further bibliographical value is 
given to the work by the care taken to indicate 
anonymous and pseudonymous books, and by sup- 
plying the names of a great number of authors, 
editors, and translators, when these do not ap- 
pear in the titles. In addition to the list of books, 
whatever cf importance each author has contri- 
buted to newspapers, periodicals, ur the publica- 
tions of societies is enumerated, often at great- 
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length; as, for instance, in the article upon 
Bjérnson, where this list fills sixteen closely 
printed pages, and, with the catalogue of his 
books (nearly thirty pages more), forms a remark- 
able witness to the truly titanic energy of this 
great writer. The extraordinary length of the ar- 
ticle upon Bjéruson, sixty-two pages, brought 
upon the author the charge of showing political 
bias, but he deemed it a sufficient answer to point 
to the great mass of material. 

The period covered by this in every respect 
most admirable werk is, according to the title, 
from 1814 to 1880, but this must be understood to 
mean, that every Norwegian author is included, 
one or more of whose books has been printed 
within those years; and all works written by the 
authors included are enumerated, though printed 
before 1814 or since 1880. The information, also, 
concerning the authors contamed in the book is 
completed to as near the time of printing as pos- 
sible; and as each signature bears the date of 
printing, which is equivalent to the date of final 
revision, it is possible to know up to what time 
the account of each author is completed. A few 
foreigners are included by reason of having re- 
sided in Norway, and, during such residence, 
published works there. The first volume con- 
tains the names of the Rev. Mordaunt Roger 
Barnard, who was from 1858 to 1862 in charge of 
the English Church at Christiania, and published 
there during the latter year ‘Sketches of Emi- 
nent English Authors, with Extracts from their 
Works,’ and of Mr. Thomas Bennett, widely 
known to tourists in Norway, and the author, 
amopvg other works, of a ‘Handbook for Nor- 
way,’ the twenty-first edition of which is record- 
ed. The Danish critic, Georg Brandes, is also in- 
cluded by virtue of his various contributions to 
the Norwegian journals. The work, so far as 
published, through the letter D, gives evidence 
of very few female writers in Norway, only nine- 
teen names being presented. Of these but two 
are authors of note, Mrs. Adolphine Marie Col- 
ban, who wrote several good stories, and helped 
to translate Victor Hugo's ‘ Les Misérables,’ and 
who, a resident at Paris after 1859, died in Rome 
in 1884, and was buried there by the side of Nor- 
way’s great historian, P. A. Munch; and Mme. 
Camilla Collett, the poet Wergeland’s sister, and 
the author of Norway’s best-known novel, ‘ Amt- 
manden’s Dittre’ (The Magistrate’s Daughters). 
She, too, has spent the last twenty-five years 
upon the Continent, and is yet, in her seventy- 
fourth year, a vigorous and entertaining writer, 
celebrated as the most zealous champion of wo- 
men’s rights in Scandinavia. 





Earthquckes and Other Earth Movements. By 
John Milne, Professor of Mining and Geology 
inthe Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio, 
Japan. With 58 figures. Pp. 563. [Interna- 
tional Science Series.] D. Appleton & Co. 
1886. 

Tue literature concerning earthquakes is rich in 
chronological accounts and scientific treatises, 
but there has hitherto been no work well suited 
to the needs of the general reader. In this little 
book Prof. Milne has endeavored to bring to- 
gether all that is known concerning the nature 
and causes of earthquake movements. His task 
was one of much difficulty: few parts of the field 
of natural science are so encumbered by irrele- 
vant cbservations and abandoned theories; no 
portion of the science of geology requires to the 
same degree a mathematical presentation of its 
laws. 

Prof. Milne’s excellent work in the science of 
seismology has been done in Japan, in a region of 
incessant shocks of sufficient ecergy to make ob- 
servation possible, yet, with rare exceptions, of 
no disastrous effects. He has had the good for- 
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tune to be aided by Mr. Thomas Gray, a gentle- 
than of great constructive skill, as well as by 
Profs. J. A. Ewing, W. S. Chaplin, and his other 
colleagues in the scientific colony which has 
gathered about the Imperial University of Japan. 
To these gentlemen we owe the best of our science 
of seismology, for before their achievements we 
bad nothing of value concerning the physical con- 
ditions of earthquakes except the great works of 
Charles Mallet, and Mallet, with all his genius 
and devotion to the subject, had few chances to 
observe the actual shocks, and so failed to under- 
stand many of their important features. 

The general reader, whether he be interested 
in the science of seismology or no, will find in 
this httle book an excellent illustration of the in 
genuity which is lavished on the experimental 
work of modern research, It is a common notion 
that the greatest feats of the contriving faculty 
appear in our economic devices ; the fact is, 
that far more technical skill and inventive power 
is now given to apparatus desired for pure re 
search than are devoted to inventions connected 
with practical life. It appears, indeed, as if mo- 
dern science were developing a race of men in 
whom the passion of winning abstract truth bad 
become stronger than the old gainful desires. 
The chapters ‘*on seismometry ” and on earth 
quake motion, as deduced from experiment, show 
something of this fact, though seismology is a 
very limited field for experiment. 

The closing chapters of the book, which treat 
of *‘Earth Tremors,” ** Earth Pulsations,” and 
“Earth Oscillations,” give an excellent résumé 
of the evidence which shows us that this ferra 
jirma is in a condition of incessant movement, 
throbbing with the blows to which it is subjected 
by the titanic forces of its deeper parts. 

It would be easy to criticise this really valuable 
treatise. Its style is poor; the arrangement of mat 
ter leaves much to be desired ; there is a sad lack of 
all the arts of the bookmaker; but a good deal can 
be pardoned to a zealous worker who writes fron 
the other side of the world, and who has done a 
substantial service to popular science. There 
are many errors of print. W. T. Bingham, on 
page 334, is W. T. Brigham. In the index, 
*Wenthrop on the New Zealand earthquake of 
1855” is really Winthrop on the New England 
earthquake of 1755! In the text, also, & is 
‘*Wenthrop.” It is not easy to pardon this error, 
for tbe reason that Prof. John Winthrop was 
probably the first to apply accurate computations 
to earthquake movements, and thus to obtain the 
rate of movement of the shock. He is really one 
of the founders of the science of seismology, if 
not the very first who approached the subject in 
the scientific way. 





Fortuny. Par Charles Yriarte, Inspecteur des 
Beaux Arts. (Les Artistes Celébres.] Paris: 
J. Rouam. 

THE story of an artist's life. begun in poverty 

and ended in wealth and fame, is teld in this 

volume with the charm of style and critical in- 
sight to which M. Yriarte has long accustomed 
us. The Spanish painter commemorated in its 
pages, Mariano Fortuny (Jose-Maria-Bernardo), 
who was borm in ISS at Reus, a small town 
in the province of Tarragona, showed marked 
artistic talent at a very early age. Left an 
orphan in his fifteenth year, he went with his 
grandfather, a cabinetmaker by trade, on foot 
to Barcelona, and there by his clever sketches 

and wood carvings attracted the notice of a 

sculptor, through whose intervention with the 

Alcalde he obtained a pension of forty francs a 

month from the municipality, This enabled him 

to enter the Academy of Fine Arts as a student. 

After four years of diligent work, during which 

be increased his slender resources by decorating 
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village churebes with paintings in distemper 
Fortuny competed for and won the Prix de 
Rome, instituted in favor of Catalomians of r 
markable promise, and in May, IN8)7, left Barce 
lona for the Eternal Citv. That he should have 
begun to work there, as M. Yriarte affirms that- 
he did, after the manner of Overbeck’s school 
must have been due to accidental circumstances, 
for it is impossible to conceive anything aere 
uncongenial to the nature of the voung Spanist 
painter than the cold, colorless, neo-mystic sty] 
of the Nazarenes. Fortunately for his future de 
velopment in that path which nature indicate! 
he was selected by the municipality of Barcelona 
in 1859, to accompany the Spanish artny urmier 
Gen. Prim to Africa, in order to make sketches 
for a large picture of some important military 
event incident to the campaign against the Foo 
peror of Morocco, Thus it happened that at a 
most impressionable period of life, be came into 
contact with the pomp and splendor of the Past 
and under its influence returned to Home con 
scious of his vocation, which was to be th: 
painter of the surface of things meh in 
and brilliant in tone 

In Africa he had learned to delight in mayical 
effects of light shining upon jewels, armes, and ret 


ing his Roman studio wth all things that emit 
reflect, or retain it. He draped its walls with 
Onental stuffs, and crowded the glass cases which 
stood at intervals around it with Persian and 
Spanish tiles, Hispano Moresque dishes, trride 


cent Majolica plates, Venetian glass, and costly 


weapons from the East ‘One asks one's self.’ 
says Fortuny's biographer, “ how if was possible 
for an artist to work in sucha eu, where the 
eve Was distracted by so many objects which 
shimmered in the heht, and caught limineus 
points. . . Bat, after all, such are the mia 


terials of Fortuny’s art, and when be uses them 
in pictures which rival Onmeatal carpets and 
spangled stuffs in brilliancy., he will perhaps 
know how to soften and temper their bmiliancy, 
and blend them into a harmonious whole.’ 

The studio museum of Fortuny, once seen 
never to be forgotten. was one of the sights of 
Rome. It formed part of a large brick building 
of the sixteenth century, situated in a na ou 
the right-hand side of the Via Fiaminia, which 
leads from the Porta del Popolo to the Ponte 
Molle. The building stands, or stood (for, alas! 
* Roma non é piu con era prima’) on the corner 
of a lane which, branching from the main road 
leads, or led, to the Villa di Papa Giulio IIL, and 
thence, under the Areo Scuro, past the Acqua 
Acetosa, to the broad Campagna, .Among the 
objects in the studio which attracted attention 
was the buge unfinished canvas, over forty feet 
in length and about twelve in height, of the tak 
ing of Tetuan, which Fortuny had engaged to 
paint for the city of Barcelona in commemora 
tion of the Spanish invasion of Morocco, The 
task proved to be beyond the strength of one 
who, being accustomed to deal with picturesque 
subjects in which the human figure played a 
subordinate part, found himself involved in ever 
increasing difficulties when he attempted to treat 
At last, to 
his extreme rehef, the compact was annulled by 


an historical subject on a great scal 


mutual consent, and he was left free to work ac- 
cording to his will, Picture replaced picture on 
his ease], each more glowing with color than its 
predecessor; each showing an increasing disposi 

tion to make the decorative accessories of greater 
importance than the main subject, which was, 
after all, but an excuse for a brilliant entourage. 
To quote the merited criticism of bis biographer, 
** Most of Fortuny’s works were inspired by their 
backgrounds.” Asan instance, take the “ Sup 
pliciés,” painted in 1470-72, during his residence 
at Seville. This picture grew out of a study of 
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the Gate of Justice in the Alhambra, in which he 
had endeavored to render the effect of sunlight 
falling on white walls; the tones of transparent 
shadows cast by their projecting planes; the sub- 
dued lustre of gold hidden in the stucco stalac- 
tites of their cupolas; the quality of light reflect- 
ed from glazed tiles, arms, and brass lamps half 
hidden in shadow, and to express that lethargy 
peculiar to the East. All this found place in the 
picture which it suggested. There, in the cool 
shadow of the great arch, sits the Arab judge, 
dozing away the slowly creeping hours, with the 
murmur of running water in his ears, while two 
miserable negroes, with their legs fast in the 
stocks, liv prone at his feet in the burning sun, 
and a third, with head and legs thrust through 
the sacrificial plank, roasts under its pitiless rays. 

Knowing this picture and its history, we know 
Fortuny, with his qualities and his limitations. 
Four years before he painted it he had contracted 
with Messrs. Goupil & Co. of Paris to sell them 
as many water-colors as he could paint at 100 
francs a piece, and the relations thus opened in 
1866 brought him for the first time to Paris,where 
hé Became intimate with Géréme, Meissonier, Za- 
macois, and Regnault. On leaving the French 
capital he went to.Madrid, where he married 
Cecilia Madrazo, daughter of the Director of the 
Royal Museum, before returning to Rgme. Al- 
though his name was previously known to the 
artistic world in France, it was not until 1870, 
when Goupil exhibited his picture of a marriage 
in the sacristy of achurch at Madrid, known as 
La Vicaria, that his reputation was firmly estab- 
lished. It was strengthened by subsequent 
works, such as the “ Reception of a Model at the 
Academy,” the ‘‘ Halt of the Travellers,” ‘‘ The 
Drunken Harquebussier,” and ‘‘ Les Suppliciés,” 
all of which hang on the walls of the Stewart 
gallery in New York, with other masterpieces 
from the same hand. 

The last summer of the gifted painter’s life on 
his return to ltaly from England, which he visit- 
ed with his friend Baron Davillier in the spring of 
1874, wasspent in the Villa Arata at Naples, with 
his wife and two children. At its close he re- 
turned to his Roman studio ill and unfit for work. 
The place had lost its charm, and he talked of 
leaving it for Spain; but this project was not to 
be realized. Seized with a second attack of ter- 
tian fever, he breathed his last on the 21st of No- 
vember, at the age of thirty-six. 

The world remembers him by his pictures, but 
comparatively few persons are aware that he was 
one of the most skilful metal workers of his time. 
The sword in the Moorish style which’ he design- 
ed, forged, and damascened during his residence 
at Grenada, 1s spoken of by M. Yriarte as a mas- 
terpiece which resumes all the art and all the pro- 
cesses of fabrication practised by the Moslem es- 
paderos and azzuminists at Cordova in the fif- 
teenth ceutury. Gifted in so many. ways, founder 
of a school, ** ’école de la main,” as M. Yriarte 
happily styles it, in which brilliant execution and 
color ranked above purity of style and depth of 
spiritual insight, Fortuny cannot be said to have 
exercised a happy influence upon modern art. 
By his marvellous execution and perfect} com- 
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mand of every artifice of color, he gave a magic 
charm to his works which none can resist; but 
the pictures of his imitators, in which the mas- 
ter’s defects only are reflected, reveal the fact 
that their prototypes depend greatly for their ef- 
fect upon superficial qualities, calculated to fasci- 
nate the senses rather than to convince the judg- 
ment. 





The Yeomen of the Guard; Their History from 
1485 to 1885, and a Concise Account of the 
Tower Warders. By Thomas Preston. Lon- 
don: Harrison & Sons. 12mo, pp. 198. 


THE Yeomen of the Guard—better known as 
‘* Beef-Eaters”—are a corps organized by Henry 
VII. for his protection on the day of his corona- 
tion, October 30, 1485, and which has served as 
a bodyguard of the sovereign ever since. The 
four hundredth anniversary of its organization 
affords occasion for a brief and readable history 
and description of this famous body. It is well 
illustrated with representations of the costume 
of the different grades of officers and men, seve- 
ral of them in the form of portraits, as, Viscount 
Grandison (a colored plate), Viscount Barrington 
(the present captain), Sir Christopher Hatton, 
and others. The frontispiece is a striking pic- 
ture of the Yeoman, after Sir John E. Millais. 
Mr. Preston questions the generally accepted de- 
rivation of beef-eater from buffetier, ‘inasmuch 
as the Yeomen never had had charge of the 
buffets at the royal banquets.” He says there is 
a bird called beef-eater, with a strong, thick bill, 
and asks why they niay not have got their name 
from a resemblance of their partisans to the bill 
of this bird: “The English yeomen were often 
referred to as bill-men, because they carried a 
weapon with a hook resembling the beak or bill 
of a bird.” The appendix upon the Tower War- 
ders is appropriately added, because these, al- 
though an entirely different body from the Yeo- 
men of the Guard, are uniformed like them, and, 
like them, called popularly ‘‘ Beef-Eaters.” 





The Saunterer. By Charles Goodrich Whiting. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1886. 


‘‘ THE Saunterer” isone who loves New England 
the year through, especially as seen among tbe 
hills from ‘‘ the fence-corner,” or even within that 
delectable rustic museum of grass, flower, and 
bug, snakes, and weeds. He originally wrote 
these up-country or seashore glimpses of nature 
and the New England “‘ native” for a newspaper, 
and this, perhaps, excuses the fragmentary cha- 
racter of his book. It is not to be read except by 
moments; and taken in this way, like a book of 
devotion, one finds pleasure in its suggestions of 
rural landscape, its quiet moralizing, or even in 
its too-labored rhetoric. The writer is not a natu- 
ralist, buta poet; he is much more given to senti- 
ment than to observation, and meditates on hu- 
man things more than on the scene before him. 


Atintervals of a few pages he interjects into the | 


history of the annual round of nature a poem, 
either related or unrelated to the paragraphs be- 
tween which it lies, and this gives a peculiar ef- 
fect of spontaneity to the lyrics or sonnets as the 
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case may be. The pleasantest impression one 
gets in reading it, however, is that it expresses 
again that delight in quiet nature which is so 
much a New England trait that every country 
village has its wood-wanderer, of whom Thoreau 
is the type. 
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